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Is  our  National  Agriculture  lleteriorating  ? 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  delivered 
some  remarks  the  other  day  in  Congress,  up¬ 
on  a  proposition  to  endow  with  the  public 
lands,  Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  several 
States.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  proposition  ,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  some  of  his  views  which  de¬ 
monstrate  a  declining  ratio  of  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  and  a  condition  of  things 
very  far  from  gratifying  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  exhaustion  of  soils  among  us. 
Of  the  decline  in  Northern  agriculture  we  have 
furnished  evidence  on  previous  occasions  in 
the  pages  of  the  Review.  Mr,  Morrill  says : 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  large  and 
populous  nation  depend — 

1.  Upon  the  division  of  the  land  into  small 
parcels, 

2.  Upon  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil. 

Our  agriculturists,  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
seeking  a  higher  cultivation,  are  extending 


their  boundaries  ;  and  their  education,  on  tho 
contrary,  is  limited  to  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  their  forefathers. 

If  it  he  true  that  the  common  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  soil  in  all  parts  of onr  country  ig 
so  defective  as  to  make  the  soil  poorer  year  by 
year,  it  is  a  most  deplorable  fact,  and  a  fact  of 
national  concern.  If  we  are  steadily  impairing 
the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  is  a 
national  waste,  compensated  only  by  private 
robbery.  What  arc  the  facts  ? 

In  New  England,  the  pasture-fed  stock  is 
not  on  the  increase,  and  sheep-husbandry  is 
gradually  growing  of  less  importance,  except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  wheat  crop,  once  abundant,  is  now  incon¬ 
siderable,  The  following  table  will  exliibit 
something  of  the  depreciation  of  the  crops  in 


Wheat— 

— bushels , 

1840. 

1850. 

Connecticut. . . . 

.  87,000 

41,000 

Mas.sachusettes. . 

.  157,922 

31,211 

Rhode  Island _ 

.  3,098 

49 

New  Hampshire 

.  422,124 

185,658 

Maine . . 

.  848.166 

296.259 

Vermont . 

.  485,800 

2,014,111 

1,090,132 

Potatoes- 

-bushels' 

1840. 

1850. 

Connecticut.... 

.  3,414.238 

2,689,805 

Massachusetts,. . 

.  5,385,6.52 

3,385,383 

Rhode  Island.... 

.  911,873 

651,029 

New  Hampshire. 

.  6,206,606 

4,304,919 

Maine . 

.  10,392,280 

3,436,040 

Vermont . 

.  8,869,751 

4,951,014 

35,180,500  19,418,191 

In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the 

decreas- 

ing  production 

is  equally  marked. 

Wheat,  lushcls  in  1840. 

In  1850. 

Tennessee . 

.  4,569,692 

1,619,386 

Kentucky . 

.  4.803,152 

2,142,822 

Georgia . 

.  4.801,830 

1,088,534 

Alabama . . 

.  838,052 

294,044 

13,012,726 


5,144,796 
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These  fact.',  afferall  proper  allowances  for 
errors  anil  a  short  crop,  establish.  eoncltJsive- 
ly,  tii’cit  in  all  parts  of  our  count'-y  important  el¬ 
ements  in  the  soil  hare  been  exluiustcfl  ;  arui 
its  fertility,  in  spite  of  all  itnprov  'nients  is 
steadily  sinking.  The  nutriber  of  acres  of 
land  in  use  in  the  State  of  Ne\y  York,  in  1825, 
was  7,1G0,8G7;  in  1855,  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  26,758,182  acres  ;  but  the  number  of 
sheep  had  decreased  so  that  there  were  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  less  than  there  were 
thirty  year's  ago  ;  anil  within  a  period  of  five 
years  tlie  decrease  li;t.s  been  nearly  5U  |)er  cent,, 
while  the  decrease  ii  tire  number  of  horses, 
cosvs,  rriid  swine,  is  aimve  filtr'.en  per  cent. — 
In  1845  the  |)roduct  of  wheat  was  J 3,391 ,779 
bushels.  It  lias  steadily  declined  since,  until 
the  product  of  the  prrst  year  did  not  exceed 
6,000,000  Irushels.  The  average  yield  of  corn 
per  acre  in  1844  was  24  75  bushels;  but  in 
1854  it  was  only  21,02  bushels. 

The  planting  lands  of  Southern  States  have 
also  c really  deteriorated,  and  some  new  fertil¬ 
izer,  beyond  rotation  of  crops  is  anxiously 
sought.  Theaveiage  crop  of  wheat  in  Virgirr- 
ia,  Tennes.see  and  North  Carolina  for  1850,  was 
only  seven  bushels  per  acre.  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia  Init  five  bushels  per  acre.  And  even 
the  largest  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  that  of 
fllassachuselts,  was  but  sixteen  .  bushels  per 
acre;  and  this,  w ith  the  leanest  soil,  proves 
her  agricultural  science  far  in  advance  of  her 
sister  States.  While  the  crop  of  cotton  in  the 
new  lands  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  was  seven 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  acre,  it  was  hut  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  older  cultivated  fields  of 
South  Carolina. 

In  a  Southern  journal  I  find  the  following 
statement : 

“  All  Alabama  planter  says  that  cotton  has 
destroyed  more  than  earthquakes  or  volcanic 
eruptions.  Witness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia  and 
South  Curoliiia,  wliicii  have  produced  cotton 
till  the  last  dying  gasp  of  the  soil  forbade  any 
further  attempt  at  cultivation;  and  the  land, 
turned  out  to  nature,  reminds  the  traveler,  as 
he  views  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece.” 

In  Virginia,  the  croi)  of  tobacco  in  1850  was 
less  than  that  of  1840,  by  over  eighteen  million 
pounds.  No  crop  has  proved  more  destructive 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  the  tobacco 
cro|),  and  this  staple  commodity,  unless  a  cheap 
and  effective  remedy  can  he  found,  must  be 
either  lianished  or  it  will  banish  the  cultiva¬ 
tors.  In  this  State,  where  tobacco,  corn  and 
wheat  have  been  continued  for  a  century, 
many  districts  are  no  longer  cultivated. 
Liebig  says  that  ‘‘from  every  acre  of  this 
land,  there  were  removed  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  years,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  alka¬ 
lies,  in  leaves,  grain  and  straw.”  Jn  a  letter  of 
General  Washington,  dated  August  6th,  1786, 
to  a  friend  (Arthur  Young)  in  England,  ho 
writes ; 

“The  system  of  agriculture,  if  the  epithet 
system  can  he  applied  to  it,  which  is  in  use  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  ae  unproduot- 
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ive  to  the  practitioners  as  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
landholders,’' 

Writing  to  the  sfime.  person,  at  a  subsequen 
date,  (D  •(•.  5,  1791.)  be  says: 

“  The  Engli-di  larrier  must  enteitain  a  con- 
tcmjitihle  opinion  of  our  husbandry,  or  a  horrid 
idea  of  our  land,  when  he  is  to  he  informed 
that  no  more  than  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
is  the  yield  of  an  acre.” 

Since  the>e  words  has  been  w'rilten,  little 
has  been  done  to  elevate  the  cliaructer  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  fanning,  and  Mount  Yernon  itself  losing 
the  eye  of  its  master,  has  lapsed  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  degeneracy.  While  theyield  of  wheal  h:i!? 
increased  in  Eiiglaml  to  thirty  liuslnds  per  acret 
ithassuiik  to  seven  in  Virginia.  The  opinion 
of  the  English  farmer  ”  may  be  imagined. 

In  an  address  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  Stevenson, 
in  1850,  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Alher- 
marle,  in  Virginia,  he  said  : 

•‘It  can  hanlly  he  necessary  to  attempt  to> 
impress  uiioii  you  the  depressed  and  wretched 
condition  of  the  fanning  interests  throughout 
the  State  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew 
portions  ot  it,  wiiicb  con.^titute  honoriAhlo  itnf! 
pr  a  i  s  e  vv  o r  t  by  e  X  ce  [U  i  o  n  s . '  ’ 

Even  in  Ohio  the  wheat  crop  is  already  less 
remunerative  than  formerly,  and  fields  long- 
cultivfded  are  given  up  to  pasturage.  In  !udi- 
alia,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  where  so  large  an 
amount  ot  grain  is  sold  and  carried  off  instead 
of  being  fed  out  to  stock,  they  are  selling  their 
lands  by  the  hushef  in  the  shape  of  wheat  and 
corn,  and  tfiat  for  a  price  utterly  ruinous  Conr- 
merce,  founded  upon  such  agricvd'nral  econo¬ 
my  as  this,  must  come  to  an  end,  although  the- 
folly  will  continue  to  he  avenged  on  posterity 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

In  tlie  agricultural  survey  of  Missi-^srppl.  re¬ 
cently  published,  Mr.  Harj)er,  sjieaking  of  the? 
system  pursued  iu  the  State,  says: 

“  This  agi'iculture  has  hitherto  been  a  very 
exhausting  one.  Mississiiqn  a  n°w  States 
it  dates  its  existence  only  from  the  year  1818; 
and  notwithst.nndinL'  all  its  fi-rtility.  a  large  part 
ot  the  land  is  already  exhausted;  the  State  is 
full  ot  old  deserted  fields.” 

A  recent  address  issued  by  the  agricultural 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  deebires  : 

“  Our  stock  of  hogs,  horses,  niiile.®  ami  cat¬ 
tle  are  diminishing  in  size  and  decreasing  in 
numlier,  and  our  purses  are  being  strained  for 
tl'e  last  cent  to  sujiply  their  places  from  the 
■Nort i, vvestern  States.” 

In  the  late  message  of  the  Governor  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  he  eloquently  descants  upon  the  “edinn- 
tional  wants”  of  his  State,  and  among  many 
other  facts,  he  notices  ‘‘the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  under  a  system,  of  agriculture  that  glorie.s 
in  excluding  the  application  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

My  time  will  not  permit  a  greater  aecuranla- 
tion  of  evidence  on  this  point,  although  T  have 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  in  reserve,  nor  is  pointing 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land  an  agreealile  du¬ 
ly.  The  leading  fact,  however,  of  a  wide- 
.•^pread  deter  ioration  of  the  soil,  stands  out  foo 
l>o!d!y  to  he  denied.  The  grpeat  irreversible  law 
of  American  agricultureajrpears  in  theconstant 
!  and  iHcreasing  dimitnition  ©f  agricultural  pro- 
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witliout  an7  advance  in  prices.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  jijst  in  proportion  thai  capital  is  disn|)- 
peariii<f,  and  that  labor  recteivos  a  diminisliins 
re'vard.  Oif  country  is  srowinir  debilitated, 
and  we  pri>[)0'rate  the  consiiin j>ti ve  disease 
witli  all  tiie  energy  of  private  enterprise  atid 
public  patronage. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  tlrree-fourtlis 
of  the  arable  land  of  our  whole  count'y  is  more 
or  less  subjected  to  this  process  of  exhaustion. 
It  has  been  estiinted  by  Dr.  Lee,  of  Gror^ia, 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  soil  of  not  less 
than  one  hnndred  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
tho  United  Slates  is  diminishitii' at  the  rate  of 
ten  cent?  an  acre.  This  would  amount  to  $10,- 
000.000,  and  involve  the  loss  of  a  capital  of 
$106,660,660  annually,  A  sum  greater  than 
all  our  national  and  State  taxation! 

Men  waste  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  inexhaustible,  whose 
entire  wealth  miirht  not  purchase  the  raw 
material — the  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  pot¬ 
ash.  pho'phorous,  sulpliur,  caihon.  nitrogen. 
&c. — necessary  to  make  a  single  acre  posses¬ 
sing  |)rimitive  fertility.  Thus  the  accumula¬ 
ted  store  of  ages  passes  away  in  a  single  gen¬ 
eration. 

And  this  waste  of  soil  is  not  the  only  thing 
wasted.  For  vvant  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
which  the  institutions  aimed  at  can  alone  im¬ 
part,  Colonel  Wilder,  agunlleman  of  well  earn¬ 
ed  fame,  estimates  the  annaal  loss  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  State  of  iMassajhusetts,  in  the  one  product 
of  her  cereal  grains,  at  $2,000,000.  Another 
»entleman,  in  the  same  State,  of  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  line  of  stock,  dairy,  &c.,  reports 
the  loss  from  the  same  ignorance  and  unskill¬ 
fulness  in  these  interests,  at  $15,000,000  for 
that  State  alorie.  The  loss  of  New  A'ork.  up¬ 
on  her  four  hundred  iiud  forty-seven  thousand 
and  fourteen  horses,  (and  Ohio,  by  the  census 
of  1850,  had  more)  ihrongh  the  universal  iii- 
cornpetency  in  the  veterinary  art,  has  been 
reckoned  at  not  less  than  $2,000,000. 

[De Bow's  Review.^ 
- ♦♦♦  - 

BV  REQUEST. 

From  the  Uiiioiiville  Journal, 

Report 

Of  the  Coinniiltee  on  Religious  Culture  of  Staves, 

submitted  to  the  Union  District  Agricidtural 

Societi/. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
question  of  tlie  influence  of  the  religions  in¬ 
struction  of  Slaves  upon  Agriculture beg 
leave  to  report : — 

Having-  had  the  subject  under  as  careful  ad¬ 
visement  as  their  limited  time  and  other  press¬ 
ing  engagements  would  allow;  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  religions  and  moral  culture  of 
the  Slave  population  lias  direct  reference  to 
the  success  of  Agriculture  in  this  counfty. — 
This  conclusion  they  have  reached,  mainly  by 
the  following  reasons  and  reflections  : 

1.  Agriculture  is  a  pursuit,  not  of  Barbarism: 
hut  of  civilized  man,  and  the  more  relined  the 
cultivation,  the  more  successful  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  country. 


The  view  of  the  subject  is  sustained  by  the 
history  of  civilized  life,  contrasted  with  the 
Barharism  that  sustains  life  by  the  chase,  ma¬ 
rauding.  and  cannihalbm, 

2.  The  Christian  element  is  fundamental  in 
onr  civilization — we  rake  this  n[)on  ireneral  ad¬ 
mission;  it  i.?  reg-arded  axiomatic — .and  as 
such,  in  the  same  proportion  we  would  enhance 
civilization,  we  must  regard  and  obey  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  religion. 

8.  Civilization  is  itself  agg-*'essivo,  it  is  so 
in  its  nature,  .and  those  who  live  in  the  raid.«t 
of  its  institutions,  however  uncivilized,  will 
more  or  less  imitate  it — and  if  they  do  not 
know  what  is  its  basis,  they  must  of  necessity 
have  incorrect  notions,  and  a  spurious  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

4.  Civilized  society  recognizeg  the  element 
of  benevolence,  and  cannot  get  ^n  without  it. 
Hence,  the  poor  are  cared  fo'%  the  infirm  and 
di.sahledfind  Asylums  at  the  Pidd'c  oxpr>n.sp— 
and  it  is  no  mean  mark  of  eivilized  life  that 
Selmols  for  the  deaf  a^d  dumb,  .anrl  also  for 
the  blind  arc  |>rovided  ;  as  weP  as  supnort  and 
Udueafion  for  the  poor  .and  the  desfitiji^p. — 
These  eonsnmers  in  ,«opietv  renav  nisinlv.  in 
that  fh-v  indiicp  the  enlfivation  of  the  ehnri- 
tahle  elempnt.  the  nlpasure  it-  aPVirda  us  to  see 
'hem  rplipvcd.  and  tfip'ir  'mp'ovpnipnt  as  eiti- 
7Pns  of  fhp  country  and  rnprnt-vprs  of  thp  So¬ 
fia'  compact — whi'e  wp  ah'dp  in  fhp  ennp'oiis- 
ppss  wp  ha  VP  discharged  a  hifrh  moral  ohliirn- 
tion.  The  slaves  nmono-  us  are  our  poor,  they 
are  nlaced  in  onr  hands  for  protection  and  dis- 
piplbip:  and  they  are  likewise  placed  in  onr 
I’ands  as  property,  so  that  after  we  have  naid 
the  p-rpensp  of  food,  clnth'pnr.  merl'cal  atten¬ 
tion.  Aoc.,  WP  are  entbled  to  the  remainder  n« 
a  riolit  for  our  superintendance  and  responsi- 
hibty. 

.5.  Tt  is  the  opinion  p-rnressed  hy  rr'anv  yep- 
tlcmen  in  the  Ronthern  States,  who  have  the 
iqi-fTpet  cvner’ence  in  the  ease,  anrt  arp  host  enti¬ 
tled  »o  know,  that  rplieions  cnltnrp  aftde  prpnt- 
Iv  in  the  yovern ment  and  discinline  of  the  s'ave 
population — and  the  strongrest  evidenee  they 
can  yivp  is  the  emp'ovment  of  sn'tahle  nersons 
as  rf'lifirious  instructors,  at  cnnsiderahle  posf  py- 
prv  year.  We  eonld  call  yom-  attention  to  a 
nrreat  nnmher  of  persons,  who  have  hy  ind'is- 
t’-y  and  economy  mafle  laryp  fortunes,  who  are 
’■■avinp-  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  reh  irioos  instruction  of  their  sbive.s.  The 
h'storical  fiief  has  rra'ned  yreat  notoriety,  that 
Afr.  Withers,  of  Georyetown.  often  haripy  fri¬ 
ed  it  for  manv  years,  nrovided  hy  will,  that 
some  three  hundred  dfd'ar.s  annually,  should 
nperne  from  his  estate  for  the  pernef nation  ot* 
fliis  serviep.  The  testimony  of  owners  an! 
overseers,  so  far  as  we  have  been  aide  to  'earn, 
is  constantly  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  <110 
investment  is  pot  as  ymat  as  the  actual  divi¬ 
dend.  in  the  wav  of  improvement. 

Pome  of  the  facts  yiven  are  a  stronyer  sense 
upon  the  part  of  the  iipyrocs  to  nhpy.  and  its 
reasonahleness  :  a  feeliny  of  fear  to  offend 
acainst  the  ohli.cntions  of  reliyion,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  fear  of  being  churched  and  expelled  fof 
‘  di§ob«dience. 
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6.  Again,  one  of  the  safeguards  of  cliaracter 
is  self-respect,  ^^Ifich  must,  \vhen  properly  reg¬ 
ulated,  come  of  intelligence,  and  of  necessity 
such  intelligence  as  recognises  and  feels  moral 
obligation.  He  that  has  intelligence  without 
this, Jacks  the  best  restraint  we  can  command, 
and  is  liable  to  use  his  knowledge  for  the  worst 
purposes.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  managejhent  of  slaves  is,  they  have  but 
little  character  to  lose,  and  bat  little  self-respect 
to  sustain  them  ;  and  hence  a  te-mptation  to 
vice  is  only  a  welcome  invitation — if  the  hope 
of  esca-ping  flagellation  can  he  reasonably  en¬ 
tertained.  How  long  it  will  take,  through  how 
many  generations  of  gradual  iiiiirrovement,  be¬ 
fore  such  will  be  the  result,  viz.  :  a  strong-  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-respect  properly  balanced  and  reg¬ 
ulated,  we  are  not  able  to  say — but  so  far  as  our 
experience  and  observations  have  gone,  we 
must  think  the  work' will  be  exceedingly  slow 
and  tedious. 

7.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  there  is  a  mor¬ 
al  obligation  upon  holders  to  give  their  slaves 
the  opportunity  of  religious  instruction  and 
discipline.  Holding  as  we  do  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  scriptures  contain  the  best  and  only  sys¬ 
tem  of  morals  in  the  world,  teaching  them  to 
Our  children,  and  employing  ministers  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  teach  them  to  ourselves,  and  communi¬ 
ty  at  large,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
our  slaves  too  should  have  such  advantages  as 
their  condition  and  circumstances  will  allow. 

8.  It  is  likewise  felt  and  believed  to  be  a 
great  Christian  duty,  and  to  one  aspect  of  this, 
we  would  call  special  attention.  Christians 
are  regarded  and  really  aVe  the  guardians  of 
the  religion  of  our  civilization  and  as  they 
believe  with  good  warrant,  it  is  their  duty  to 
teach  religion  to  all  people,  a  failai’.e  to  co-ope- 
,rate' with  them,  or  even  to  join  issue  against 
them  in  their  high  iPission,  would  make  the 
impression  upon  the  slaves  that  they  were' not 
cared  for  in  morals;  and  this  wpift  take  away 
the  powerful  appeal,  that  there  is  a  wish  for 
their  good  in  this  life,  and  also  in  the  life  to 
come.  While  it  would  deprive' us  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  influence  of  the  churches,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institution  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

9.  As  to  whether  a  slave  would  performmore 
manual  labor  as  the  result  of  religious  instruC' 
tion,  we  do  not  undertr  ke  to  say — unless  the 
ground  should  be  taken  that  the  simple  fact  of 
cleansing  their  persons,  and  the  attirb  of  which 
they  are  remarkably  fond,  would  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  improve  their  health,  and  give  them  a 
vigor  of  constitution  that  would  thebetter  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  Agricultural  pursuits — and  if  the 
principles  of  tlie  Christian  religion  could  be  ful¬ 
ly  carried  out,'  and  enforeed  upon  them,  there 
would  be  doubtless  a  considerable  saving  in  re¬ 
lief  from  such  loathsome  disease  as  spring  le¬ 
gitimately  from  filth  and  from  vice. 

10.  We'  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  express 
an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  but  believe  it  is  just  and 
proper  to  say  that  there  are  some  evils  already 
in  existence,  untler  the  name  not  to  say  sanc¬ 
tion  or  religious  instruction  that  should  be 
avoided. 

1.  Thepraotioe  of  promieeuously  assembling 


of  the  slaves  for  religious  purposes,  when  the' 
same  is  conducted  by  a  slave,  is  doi^btless  perni¬ 
cious  and  evil;  and  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded. 

2.  The  slave  is  not  capable  of  giving  such 
instruction  as  is  best  calculated  to  do  good  to 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  the  feelings; — As  a 
general  rule  the  inferior  intellection  of  his 
race,  together  with  a  want  of  education,  makes 
it  useless  to  employ  himas  an  instructor  in  that 
department  which  involves  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  character. 

3.  I*:  is  known  that  the  African  is  eminently 
endowed  with  the  religious  feeling,  and  is  more 
easily  moved  than  one  of  the  same  type  of 
Caucasian  blood.  But  the  religious  feeling' 
alone  is  an  unreliable  warrant  to  society,  for 
its  peace  and  safeiy. 

All  enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism  in  religion 
come  out  of  this.  The  religious  feeling  is  nec¬ 
essary  as  a  proper  opening  to  the  authoritative 
instruction  and  discipline  of  religion — through 
this  door  all  religion  is  carried  to  the  reason 
and  judgment  and  conscience.  This  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  so  many  persons,  who  have  had 
strong  feeling  in  religion,  have  led  irregular, 
and  in  some  cases  disagreeable  lives. 

4.  The  slave  preacher  has  no  authority  of 
church  discipline  or  government,  and  having 
hut  little  of  the  power  of  truth,  bis  ministry  i@ 
substantially  powerless,  and  in  some  cases  an 
evil. 

5.  There  is  a  tendency  when  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  slaves  come  together  without  the 
guards  and  restraints  of  their  owners,  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  vitiated  feeling,  and  receive  im¬ 
proper  impressions ;  as  useless  in  religion,  as 
they  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society. — ■ 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  slaves  should  never 
meet  to  worship  only  in  the  same  congregation 
with  their  owners;  or  in  presence  of  more 
than  one  reliable  citizen. 

11.  It  appears  impracticable  in  tlie  present 
state  of  things  in  Union  District,  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  religious  instruction  very  exten¬ 
sively  upon  the  mis.sionary  plan  ;  as  it  is  done 
in  the  low  country.  We  can  see  no  better  way 
than  to  provide,  that  the  slaves  attend  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  churches,  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  their  accommodation 
and  instruction  where  they  attend.  It  does  not 
appear  out  of  place  to  say  here,  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  many  portions  of  our  District  in  this 
particular. 

We  are  defective  in  ministerial  agency,  and 
have  need  that  there  should  be  at  least  as  many 
more,  that  the  work  properly  belonging  to  the 
sacred  office  may  be  promptly  and  efficiently 
done.  There  is  also  a  want  of  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  several  places  in  the  district,  that  the 
slaves,  and  even  their  owners  may  have  the 
means  and  facilities  of  religious  instruction 
and  worship. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  attention  to  this, 
would  greatly  improve  the  moral  tone,  both  of 
the  white  and  colored  population.  It  cannot  be 
too  carefully  noted,  that  to  the  extent  of  our 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  slaves’  sound  mor¬ 
als  and  r.eligioii,  the  obligation  goes  to  guard 
them  against  every  thing  of  an  opposite  ohar- 
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?.c{er.  The  slave  sliould  be  guarded  againSt 
vitiated  tree  persons,  white  or  colored,  with 
most  assiduous  care-^a ‘white  freeman  can,  if 
lie  has  the  disposition,  do  vast  damage  by  tem¬ 
pering  witlrthe  slave  population.  •- 

The  vigilence  of  the  district  cannot  be  too 
wakeful  at  this  post  of  duty. 

The  slave  should  be  guarded  likewise  against 
profanity.  It  is  believed,  that  on  ail  planta¬ 
tions,  where  the  negroes  are  allowed  to  swear 
with  impunity,  thete'ndency  is  to  weaken  their 
sense  of  obedience,  and  strengthen  tliat  inso¬ 
lence  of  disposition  to  ■wliiuh,  as  a  a  racer,  they 
are  remarkably  liable.  The  sobriety  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  cannot  be  too  well  guarded — he  mus,t  be 
regarded  an  enemy,  wdio,  in  any  way  furnish¬ 
es  the  means  of  intoxication. 

Alcohol  is  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
intelligent,  and  ruinous,  utterly  ruinous,  in  the 
hands  of  our  slaves. 

12.  We  believe  that  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
the  Bible  should  Ise  read  to  the  slaves;  for  the 
wholesome  thruths  of  Revelation  cannot  do 
harm,  and  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  most 
wholesome  results.  We  have  knov.'n  several 
gentlemem  who  had  their  negroes  called  ever 
Sabbath  morning,  and  from  the  piazza  a  chap¬ 
ter  was  read  lo  them  slowly,  and  then  they 
were  sent  away  to  reflect  upon  the  reading' — we 
have  been  assured  that  the  effects  were  excel¬ 
lent. 

13.  In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  impressed 
•with  the  importance  of  the  family  relation 
among  the  slave  population.  Their  morals  and 
religion  are  probably  more  defective  at  this 
point  than  any  other.  It  w'ould  no  doubt  lje  an 
excellenta rr ange me n 1 1 c th e c aus e t h a t th e  m a r ri- 
age  ceremony  be  carefully  celebrated  am«ig 
them — it  should  be  done  by  a  white  man — and 
whenever  a  separation  takes  place,  they  should 
foe  made  responsil)le  ;  and  where  one  Ts  sold 
into  separation,  unless  in  a  case  of  misfortune 
«pon  the  part  of  the  owner,  it  should  be  in 
consequence  of  misconduct,  for  wdiicli  be  or 
she  is  responsible.  To  keep  fiimilies  together 
and  to  keep  them  on  the  same  plantation  as 
iiearly  as  possible,  is  doubtless  a  wholesome 
regulation. 

More  might  be  said,  but  we  believe  we  have 
substantially  presented  the  question. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  A.  Me  Swain,  Ohairman- 

■IQ  - - — 

The  intere-sling  article  below,  on  thesnbject  of  Agr 
ricnltnral  Chemistry,  we  take  from  the  “  Sumter 
Watchman."  On  laying  it  before  onr  readers,  we  iii- 
teiided  to  preface  it  with  sonm  remarks  on  this,  as  we 
think,  a  very  im{K)rtaiit  subject  to  every  tiller  of  the 
soil,  but  on  reading  the  very  pertinent  remarks  of  the 
able  editors  of  the  “  Watcliman,”  on  introducing  it 
to  t/teir  readers,  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  them, 
that  we  prefer  adopting  them  as  better  than  any  thing 
we  could  say.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  subject 
is  to  be  continued  by  one  so  able  to  handle  it. 

We  commence  the  publication,  in  our  present 
issue  of  some  articles  upon  the  subject  of  Agri- 
^ulUirol  Chemistry,  written  in  a  conversational 


style.  These  articles  are  the  product  of  an 
able,  practical  and  experienced  mind — one  that 
lias-scrutinized  closely  our  agricultural  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects,  and  who  feels  an  abiding 
interest  in  the  great  tvork  of  arousing  the  la¬ 
tent  energies  of  our  planters,  to  the  adoption 
of  some  principle  or  system,  the  deduction  of 
scientific  research,  experience,  truth  and  dis¬ 
covery,  whercbv  our  impoverished  and  desert¬ 
ed  fields  may  be  again  rendered  fructuous,  ami 
made  to  blossom  and  smile  with  the  elements 
of  our  strength  and  prosperity.  That  this  may 
and  can  be  done — profitably  and  practically 
done — the  scientific  world  accustomed  to  in- 
vestigalions  of  this  particular  branch,  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt.  The  theory  and  principlehave 
boen  clearly  and  satisfiictorily  demonstrated; 
and  it  but  remains  to  bring  the  agricultural 
mind  of  the  country  to  bear  upon  tlie  subject — 
to  catch  the  inspiration,  so  to  speak — to  gather 
up  the  valuable  offerings,  which  science  has 
spread  at  our  feer,  and  apply  them  to  the  great 
work  to  which  they  legitimately  belon'g. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  too  true,  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  agricultural  world,  and  particularly 
at  the  South  a  deplorable  want  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  analysis,  and  of  course  i-n  re¬ 
gard  to  the  constituent  compounds  of  the  soil 
cultivated — in  fact  .in  regard  to  any  and  all  the 
helps  afforded  by  sci.entific  investigation,  with¬ 
out  which  the  planter,  iii  every  new’attempt  to 
render  his  fields  more  fruitful,  but  gropes,  his 
way  in  darkness  and  uncertainty.  A  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
seems  every  where  to  exist.  Generation  after 
generation  has'  been  content  to  follo-w  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  one  preceding,  without  regard' 
lo  the  lights  which  have  been  reflected  by  sci¬ 
ence,  until  we  find  ourselves  well  nigh  hopeless¬ 
ly  iuiiioVerished.  How  can  the  planter  reason¬ 
ably  hope  for  success,  in  a  greater  degree  with 
an  iinper  cct  knowledge  of  his  vocation,  than 
the  merchant  or  mechanic,  in  a  like  situation? 
An  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  any  call¬ 
ing  or  pursuit  is  indispensihle  to  its  successful 
ami  profitable  prosecution. 

It  is,  then,  all  important  that  tiie  planter 
should  not  only  ho  acquainted  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  constituents  of  the  soil  he  cultivates, 
but  that  he  should  know  what  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients,  the  food  of  the  plants  grown,  are  absent, 
in  order  thattiiey  be 'supplied  ;  as  also  the  na¬ 
ture  and  com fiosition  ot  the  fertilizers  apjilied. 
Agricultural  Cliemistry  teaches  this,  in  common 
with  a  vast  tletil  of  great  value. 

The  articles  to  which  we  alluded  to  in  the 
outset,  and  to  which  we  simply  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  are  written  in  conversational 
style  with  the  view  of  enlisting  in-terest  in 
their  subject  matter.  We  trust  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  that  careful  consideration  their  character 
and  merits  detnand,  and  contribute  something 
toward  rousing  our  planters  to  their  true  poli¬ 
cy  and  interest.^ — iljas.  WATcaMAV. 
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Conversation  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

BY  J.  S.  RICHARDSON. 

A.  T  propose,  gendeineii,  that  in  this  our  first 
conversation  we  I’eel  ourselves  at  lil)ei’ty,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  arrangement  of  topics,  to 
tiilk  about  any  matter  in  connection  with  our' 
subject,  which  may  interest  or  serve  to  bring 
in  view  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Agricul” 
turn  I  Chemistry. 

The  period  lias,  I  think,  arrived,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  agriculture  when  it  comes  necessa¬ 
ry  for  our  phuiters  to  callinto  requisition  other 
means  of  renovating  the  soil,  than  tliose  tfiey 
have  l)een  accustomed  to  employ.  Heretofore 
Ijy  occasionally  cleat ing  and  bringing  into  cul¬ 
tivation  portions  of  the  wood-hind,  they  have 
heeti  enabled  to  make  remu  iterating  crops  from 
apart  wt  their  cKitiv'ated  land  without  manure, 
and  tiiuskeep  their  old  lands  in  heart  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  them  all  the  manure  sujtplied  by  the 
stable  and  cattle-pen.  Now,  however,  the 
woodland  they  have  left,  is  needed  for  other 
pur[)oses,  while  the  manure  itrovided  from 
such  sources,  is  quite  iti.sutiicient  to  maiutain 
the  fertility  of  all  their  land,  arMl  the  conse¬ 
quence.  is  a  gradual  decline  in  their  productive 
quality. 

II.  And  l  am  idclined  to  he’teve  there  is 
-less  difficulty  in  jtrovading  the  tnaterials  prop- 
erior  renewdjig  in  our  laaols  those  fertilizing  in¬ 
gredients  which  are  removed  from  them  year 
after  year  liy  the  cultivated  crops,  than  there  is 
in  making  a  profitaltle  use  of  them.  Nature 
has  jilaced  such  materials  largely  within  our 
reach,  hat  as  you  intimate,  we  have  been  inde- 
jjendejtt  of  other  means  of  fertilizing  than  such 
as  we  have  jprovided  from  time  immemorial, 
witlioutany  unusutil  pains,  and  have  therefore 
cared  little  for  any  such  knowledge  as  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  itiake  a  profitable  use  of  other  fertil¬ 
izing  substances.  Such  knowledge  is  now  im- 
poriant  to  us,  and  if  1  mistake  not,  by  the  study 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  we  acquire  a 
knowledgemf  the  nature  properties,  ami  profiit- 
ahJeuse  of  all  fertilizmg  substances. 

A.  i  ou  have  in  few  words  slated  about  all 
that  is  acquired  by  it.  All  ph,iits  consist  of 
eertain  elementary  ingredients  which  they  de¬ 
prive  from  the  natural  soil,  or  manure  artificially 
provided,  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  teaches  us  what  are  the  el¬ 
ementary  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
])osition  of  plants,  soils  and  manures,  and  the 
actioji  of  these  upon  one  another.  It  larther 
teaches  us  in  what  proportion  they  exist  in  dif¬ 
ferent  species  ol  planis;  in  what  projtorfion 
therefoie  they  should  exist  in  the  soil  where  a 
particular  species  is  to  be  cultivated — and  the 
piroportion  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
these  elements  in  manure,  in  order  that  the 
plant  may  not  only  have  every  ingredient  of  its 
food,  liut  be  able  to  appropriate  each  in  the  re¬ 
quired  proportion. 

C.  I  would  infer  from  the  fact  that  different 
plants  of  the  same  species,  though  growing 
upon  soils  of  a  very  different  character,  pro¬ 
duce  grain  or  other  fruit,  of  the  same  flavor 
and  nutritious  properties— that  such  plants 
appropriate  from  the  soil  the  elements 


w'.  ich  enter  into  its  grain  in  precisely  th® 
safne  proportion. 

A.  Chemical  analysis  sopports  yourinferenee, 
and  shews  farther,  that  the  same  elementary 
substance^  enter  into  the  whole  structure  of 
])lants  of  the  same  species  (including  theii 
fruit)  in  the  same  proportion— in  wbateve; 
soils  they  grow;  or,  in  other  words,  that  such 
plants  appropriate  the  constituents  of  theii 
food  in  the  same  proportion,  wherever  they 
grow.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  ele¬ 
ments  are,  and  the  [troportion  in  which  the}! 
are  required  Ity  any  particular  plant,  it  is  nec 
essary  to  analyze  it  and  find  out  what  elementi 
compose  it,  and  their  firoportioii  in  the  plant. 

li.  And  then  by  analyzing  the  soil  and  ascer¬ 
taining. its  different  ingredients  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  in  which  they  exi.st,  we  determine  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  that  the  jilant  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  upon  it.  '  . 

A.  Yes,  and  if  not  wliat  it  may  be  necessary 
to  supply  in  order  to  make  up  tbe  deficiency. 
All  the  elements  required  by  a  plant,  may  how¬ 
ever  exist  in  a  soil,  yet  in  a  form  wliicii  ren¬ 
ders  them  wholly  unavailable ;  that  is,  they 
may  exist  in  an  insoluble  form,  or  in  comhiua- 
tion  with  other  substances  from  which  tin 
plant  cannot  separate  them,  in  which  case,  i. 
is  necessary  to  provide  some  substances  whiel 
by  its  chemical  action  may  change  their  fort: 
and  render  them  available — or  else,  to  efiec 
tbe  same  purpose  by  mechanical  uieans — lb 
exaiiijile.  as  the  silica  in  a  soil  can  only  be  ta 
k-en  up  ity  the  roots  of  plants  when  it  is  dis 
solved,  (and  so  when  all  the  other  elements  ol 
their  food  except  the  grasse.s)  it  is  sometimes 
requisite  to  supply  some  alkali  (potash  or  so¬ 
da)  which  by  coinbiniug  with  it  renders  it  so¬ 
luble.  In  other  cases,  some  requisite  iiigredi- 
eiit  may  be  pfe.5ent,  but  iit  coiiihination  with 
somesolid  substance,  which  must  be  pulver¬ 
ized  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

C.  As  by  analyzing  a  jilant  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  I  presume  not  only  vvhaf  charac¬ 
ter  of  soilis  adapted  to  it,  hut  wliat  kind  of  ma- 
iiure.it  is  pio^ier  to  apply. 

A.  Certainly;  sail -is  the  form  in  which  na¬ 
ture  provides  Ibod  for  plants ;  muniire  is  the 
form  in  wliich  we  artificially  provide  it.  With¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  plants 
and  of  the  elements  of  any  new  substance  it 
may  he  proposed  to  empley  as  manure,  we 
would,  in  any  experiment  we  might  make,  he 
acting  in  the  dark.  In  the  use  of  those  ma¬ 
nures  with  which  long  experience  has  made 
us  perfectly  acquainted,  there  can  he  tio  hazard: 
hut  in  the  application  ot  tliose  which  are  alto- 
gelher  new,  and  which  we  are  now  under  the 

i  necessity  of  .using,  nothing  less  tiian  the  knowl¬ 
edge  referred  to,  can  guide  us  with  certainly 
to  successful  results. 

B.  And  hence  it  is,  I  presume,  that  many 
good  planters  have  sustainesi  injury  in  the  use 
ot  such,  while  others  less  judicious  happening 
to  employ  them  differently  have  done  so  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

C.  And  others  again  knowing  the  elements 
which  conipo»e  the  cultivated  plant,  or,  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  tbeeUmentsit  needs  for  its  food,aa4 
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kiiowmj;  too,  tlH3  coiDjiositioo  of  the  substnuce 
Giiililoyed  as  iiiaiiure,  never  fail  to  realize  suc- 
Cesst'ui  resulis. 


A.  Yes;  u’liat  you  remark  b  illostralpd  l>y 
the  various  elieelb,  good,  liad  and  iiiilitiereiit 
whicli  follow  tlie  use  of  guano  liy  different 
planters.  This  substance  is  iii  itsell  a  vej-y  im¬ 
perfect  manure,  as  may  lie  seen  by  comparing 
its  different  ingredients  vvitli  the  various  ele- 
■Jisents  which  enter  into  the  com  position  of  the 
food  of  any  one  of  our  cultivated  plants;  or,  in 
■other  words  with  those  which  compose  the 
plant  itself.  Peruvian  Guano,  (the  kind  pre- 
lerred  by  our  planters)  a[>pears  l)y  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Ure,  toconsistof  little  else  of  value  as 
manure,  than  the  phosphates  of  aimnoiiia,  lime 
and  magnesia.  These  three  compounds  con¬ 
sist  in  all  of  siK  compound  suhstances  which 
enter  into  manure,  viz. — Phosphoi  us,  Oxygen, 
Hidrogen,  Nitrogen,  Lit)ie  and  Magnesia;  In¬ 
dian  corn  (the  whole  plant,  iiiclutling  its  grain) 
is  found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  Phosphorus, 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Lime,  Magnesia, 
Ga  bon,  Silex,  Pota.sli,  Soda,  Sulphur,  Cl-.lo- 
rine,  Iron  aiiil  Manganese ;  fourteen  elements,  j 
l?y  comparing  with  these  the  constituents  of 
Guano,  it  appears  that  the  latter  provides  the 
plant  hut  veiy  partially  with  the  ingredients 
of  which  its  proper  manure  or  food  consists. 
The  same  elementary  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  nearly  all  the  plants  we  culti- 


xrate. 

iL  How  then  does  it  happen  if  all  tiie  sub¬ 
stances  you  have  mentioned  are  required  hy 
plants,  that  many  planters  have  made  such  prof¬ 
itable  use  of  this  manure  which  contains  only 
a  part  of  them. 


i 


A.  If  the  soil  itself  (lid  not  contain  those  oth- 
cr  suhstances  which  guano  fails  to  supply,  the 
application  of  the  latter  alone  would  lie  profit¬ 
less;  hut,  so  long  as  ail  these  exists  in  sutBcient 
■quantity  in  ‘he  soil,  its  producti veness  is  much 
oiihanced  by  it.  The  exp(Mienc(3  ol’,many 
planters  proves  this  upon  its  first  iiitrodnction 
into  Germany  as  manure.  Many  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  farmers  used  it  as  such,  without  cotohi- 
iiiiigit  with  any  other  material,  and  continued 
so  to  use  it  for  a  series  of  years,  after  which 
it  was  found  that  all  the  guano  that  could  he 
provided  could  not  produce  a  single  crop.  The 
large  supply  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  ammo-  i 
nia,  &-C.,  whi(.:h  enter  very  largely  into  the  j 
composition  of  grain,  had  stimulated  the  cutti-  j 
vated  plant  to  extract  from  the  soil  all  (he  oth¬ 
er  reijuired  elemenls  in  due  proportion,  and  as 
these  were  never  replaced  in  the  soil  the  snp-  i 
ply  of  tliem  became  xhausled,  while  only  tln^se  | 
returned  to  it  in  the  form  of  guano,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  remai  ned.  It  then  hecitme  iiectes- 
sary"  in  order  to  render  tlie  im[)Overished  lands 
again  fertile,  to  restore  to  them  those  substan¬ 
ces  (sulphur,  cariioii,  potash,  soda,  &(3.)  which  | 
had  been  annually  abstracted  without  ever  be¬ 
ing  returned  to  the  soil. 


C.  I  observe  that  many  of  our  planters  are 
committing  the  error  of  the  G<!rman  farmers; 
the  result,  no  doubt,  will  be  similar.  It  is  said 
that  no  little  advantage  is  gained  by  combining 
this  utanurs  with  ooal  or  plaster;  lioih  of 


these  however  in  combination  with  guano, 
would,  it  seems  be  far  from  makiug  it  a  per- 
j  feet  manure,  or  supplying  aU  that  [)lan,ts  rc- 

I  (piii'O. 

j  A.  Iiidcpeiidcnlly  of'lhe  had  eff(3Ct  of  using 
it  for  a  number  of  years  successively  without 
introducing  into  the  soil  other  fertrlizing  sub¬ 
stances,  its  beneficial  effect  is  at  any  time  un¬ 
certain  when  used  alone.  Lf  the  season  he  on- 
i  ly  moderately  wet,  it  is  likely  that  much  ad¬ 
vantage  will  he  gained  ;  hut  a  lew  heavy  rains, 
have  the  efi'ect  of  dissolving  all  its  ammonia, 
which,  being  very  volatile,  rapidly  passes  into 
the  atmospliere,  and  is  lost  to  the  plant  Char¬ 
coal  is  the  best  known  absorbent  of  ammonia, 
and  jjrevents  this  loss  by  absorliing  and  retain¬ 
ing  it  until  the  {)lant  extracts  it.  Plaster,  or 
sulphate  of  lim^  still  more  perfectly  prevents 
tl  is  loss  hyjti.emg  the  am.monia;  that  is,  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  having  a  slroiiger 
affniity  for  ammonia  than  it  has  for  lime,  leaves 
the  latter  and  uniting  with  the  ammonia  con¬ 
verts  it  into  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a 
fixed  salt  and  instea<l  ofescaping  Into  the  at- 
{  mosphere,  remains  in  ttic  soil.  Guano  is  how¬ 
ever,  most  judiciously  and  profitably  used  as 
manure,  in  combinanon  with  rotted  vegetaulc 
matter.  T.nis  lieing  of  the  nature  of  coal  is  a 
good  ahsorheiit  of  its  ammania.  and  at  the  sarne 
time  supplies'to  the  plant  all  the  mineral  in¬ 
gredients  of  its  food.  The  two  together  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  perfect  fertilizer,  restoring  to  the 
land  all  that  is  taken  away  by  the  cultivated 
crops. 

C.  The  same  result  whicli  follows  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  guano,  in  exclusion  of  oth^r  ma¬ 
nure.  may  he  expected,  I  pi’esume,  to  follow 
the  exclusive  use  of  any  other  partial  manure — 
as  lime  or  salt — or  a  compound  of  both. 

A.  Surs^ly;  indeed  the  Like  effect  would  fol¬ 
low  the  like  use  of  any  edmpound  which  does 
not  contain  all  tiie  mineral  .ingredients  re¬ 
quired  l»y  ])lants — that  istosay,  all  those  which 
nature  jirovides  in  the  soil — an  exception  is  to 
he  made  of  cimrse,  of  these  elements  of  which 
therii  is  al  ways  an  inexhaustihl(?supply — as  in 
.wilicii,  and  in  nearly  all  soM.-s.  iron  and  man¬ 
ga  e-e.  The  soil  must  in  the  course  of  time  he 
exliamsted  of  all  Such  as  fire  never  rctufm  (!  to 
it  in  (he  form  of  manure,  and  barenness  ensue; 
f  u‘  if  one  oftheccMistituents  of  a  plantr-or,  one  of 
the  constituents  of  it.s  food  l>e  .ahsent,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  the  is  itiiavuiling  ;  the  plant 
cannot  he  fully  developed  without  it. 

B.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  some  plants 
do  not  ri  quire  the  presence  of  Certfiin  substan¬ 
ces,  in  thesoil,  which  are  yet  in.lispensible  to 
others? 

A.  Certainly;  a  soil  may  he  quite  Iiarren 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  par¬ 
ticular  plants,  yet  in  the  higliest  degree  pro¬ 
ductive  of  others  of  a  different  characler ;  and 
it  may  lie  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  arlapt 
such  a  soil  in  the  highest  .'degree  to  the  grow'th 
of  .such  plants  as  wo  desiie  to  cultivate  upon 
it,  than  tlie  introduction  of  a  single  nebded  el¬ 
ement  of  their  food.  It  is  therefore  veVy  im¬ 
portant  to  the  fdnnter  to  know  the  composition 
of  his  soil.  Knowing  that,  and  knowing  also, 
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what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  plants  he  wishes  to  rear  upon  it  and  the 
pro[)oi'tion  in  which  these  are  required,  he  is 
at.  no  loss  fo  determine  what  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  any  deficiency.  Agricultural  Chemistry 
by  teaching  u^the  coTnjrosition  of  plants — and 
ofsoihor  manure,  which  feeds  them,  and  the 
properties  of  those  substances  which  enter  in- 
4;o  their  composition,  enables  us  to  use  tlrose 
substances  as  manure  with  good  effect. 

C.  And  without  suoh  knowledge  we  are  hpt 
to  do  so  with  bad  effect.  Many  of  our  plant¬ 
ers  have  injured  tlieir  crops,  and  others  their 
land  by  the  injudicious  .use  of  lime ;  do  you 
not  think,  if  ,they  were  beyer  Agricultural 
Chemists,  they  would  use  that  munure  far 
more  extensively  and  profitably  than  they  do  ? 

'  (continued  next  month.) 

■  iiihq  ■  -  ■  - '  • '  ■ 

The  following  extract  from  a  Report  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  &c.,  in  the  Uuion?il!e  Journal,  we  transfer  to 
our  colums,  as  an  interesting  record  to  which  our 
readers  who’preserve  their  numbers,  way  hereafter  re¬ 
fer,  to  settle  disputes  which  not  unfrequently  take 
place  regarding  the  time  of  past  remarkable  sea¬ 
sons,  &, 

Report 

Of  the  Seasons,  Past  and  Present— Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Injluences  upon  Health  and  Vegetation. 

As  a  philosophical  truth,  the  same  causes 
will  produce  tlie  same  effects.  Hence,  as  the 
great  causes  in  the  machinery  of  nature  are 
the  satne,  we  might  expect  hut  iittle  variety  in 
the  seasons.^  In' the  main  it  is  so.  Cold  and 
heat,  seed  time  and  harvest  visit  the  earth  in 
regular  succession.  We  know  When  to  sow 
and  when  to  guard  against  the  inclemency  of 
winter.  But  as  all  the  causes  which  influence 
^  the  seasons  are  not  know  n  ;  as  they  are  perhaps 
never  precisely  the  same;  a  considerable  varie¬ 
ty  obtains  in  the  seasons  themselves.  One 
year  may  differ  in  many  of  its  aspects  from 
that  which  follows  it  in  circumstances  which 
are  obvious  and  distinct.  PSature.rnarks  every 
object  with  a  distinct  individuality;  she  abhors 
a  sameness  in  her  productions  as  she  is  said  to 
abhor  a  vacuum.  As  no  man  ever  saw  two 
plants  or  two  animals  precisely  alike,  so  no 
man  ever  saw  twm  days,,  two  summers,  two  wu  li¬ 
ters  or  two  years- precisely  similar. 

AYewill  notice  some  of  the  variations  in  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  the  amount  of  rain 
and  Other-Phenomena  which  have  given  varie¬ 
ty  to  the  aspects  of  different  years  for  a  time 
past. 

We  notice  first,  years  remarkable  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  rain.  As  a  regular  supply  of 
rain  is  closely  oonnected  with  the  Agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  a  season  of  drought  is 
regarded  a  signal  calamity.  Tlie  year  J7S5 
was  a  year  of  general  drought  in  all  this  region 
of  country.  Some  others  less  marked  occurred 
between  that  and  the  year.J624.  The  latter 
was  fatal  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in  ear- 
ing-time,  though  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  favorable.  A  fair  crop  wuas  I'aised  in  the 
year  1830,  though  scarcely  a  shower  fell  from 


The  1st  of  August  till  Christmas.  No  wet  spell 
cr  general  han!  rain  fell  from  lAihruary,  l838t 
till  December,  1833.  Bot-Fi  years,  hovvfever,  af¬ 
forded  abundant  crops.  That  of  the  latter 
year  was  above- averf»-ge.  1845  an  epoch  in  the 
Agricultural  history  of  our  country,  for  its  ex¬ 
emption  from  rain  while-  crops  were  growing. 
Butlittle  rain  had  fallen  m  1844 ;  enough,  how¬ 
ever,-  to  produce  an  abundant  crop.  1845  be¬ 
gan  with-a  dry  earth.  Aridity  was  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  its  atmosphere  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  In  addition  to  its  dryness  and 
parching  sunshine,  scorching  winds  swept  over 
the  country;  answering  the  double  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  few  drops  upon  the  earth,  and 
apparently  bringing  a  deeper  blight  upon  veg¬ 
etation  and  excited  hopes.  Star-gazers  fore¬ 
told  the  time  when  fertilizing  showers  would 
set  in,  but  the  time  passed  without  the  prom¬ 
ised  boon.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
wore  the  most  woe-bego-ne  aspect,  the  wilted 
crops  or  the  countenances  of  their  owners. — 
The  atmosphere  of  that  season  was  remarkably 
elastic,  sound  travelled  to  great  distances,  and 
disease  was  almost  unheard  of  or  doubtless 
despair  would  have  crushed  many  hearts. 

Of  years  remarkable  for  an  excess  of  rain, 
1840  perhaps  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
the  present  century.  January  and  February 
were  wet,  snow  frequent,  frosts  severe.  March, 
upon  the  whole  pleasant.  April  wet  and  cool. 
May  afforded  the  greatest  general  freshet  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Atlantic  States  for  a  period 
of  45  years,  with  abundant  showers  besides 
the  great  rain.  Rain  abundant  till  the  end  of 
September.  1850  abounded  in  rain.  On  the 
24th  clay  of  x4ugust,  a  storm  occurred,  which 
produced  the  first  of  the  three  annual  August 
freshets  in  our  streams,  likely  to  be  long  re¬ 
membered  by  those  whose  interests  lay  in  im¬ 
mediate  proximity  with  rivers. 

For  a  numbfer  of  years  past  rain  has  been 
abundant,  but  not  always  falling  in  accordance 
with  our  wishes.  The  fimious  showers  of  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Septeml)er,  185G,  may  be  mentioned  as 
illustration  of  this.  Many  remember  tliemag- 
nificent  displays  in  the  way  of  thunder  storms 
which  occurred  iu  these  parts  in  those  months. 
Tlie  lightning  flashes  were  incessant,  while  the 
roar  of  thunder  was  like  the  crash  of  falling 
mountains.  And  then  the  ain !  That  man 
was  in  luck  for  once,  whose  ^fields  were  car¬ 
peted  with '  grass.  Sad  faces  grevv  outcrops 
on  (M'eek  bottoms.  The  famous  institusion, 
the  Bpartanbui'g  and  Union  Railroad,  ought 
to  erect  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  its disa'sters'by  flood  and  field.  Tlie  falling 
of  snow  is  geaerally  to  be  expected  iu  our  cli¬ 
mate  at  some  time  in  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring. 
Snow-storms  are,  however,  far  from  being  uni¬ 
form  in  their  occurrence.  Several  years  some¬ 
times  elapse'  with  a  very  small  amount  of  snow. 
While  occasionally  we  have  a  Lapland  winter. 
In  1800,  snow  feel  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  in 
many  parts  of  this  State,  and  places  contigu- 
.ous.  In^fanuary  and  February  of  1831,  snow 
lay  upon  the  ground  for  four  successive  weeks. 
It  was  abundant  in  1855  and  1856,  particularly  in 
the  month  of  March.  In  March,  1843,  some 
4  or  5  enow-storrns  occurred.  The  Ist  day  of 
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April,  was  in  its  aspects  similar  la  rnhl-wintcr, 
A  <•  ansideralilfi  slorin  oi'  snow  occnrre:!  on  tji_p 
loifi  day  .oT  April.  184!7,  vcycUitioti  was  for¬ 
ward  I'or  thv  season-  Wlieat,  corn,  cc/lton  and 
llowev -garden^  sinilo(l_  lli>'ou^li  their  inaiille  of 
white,  soon, 2>o waver,  to  be  niped  by  the  IVost.s 
succi'oding. 

On  thc*2d  day  of  .lan-uary,  18.11,  snow  fdl  to 
the  depth  of  Irorii  8  (o  18  iticiii's  as  reported 
in  difereiu  localities  in  the  u  p  count  ly  of  Soiitli 
Carolina.  Its  greatest  depth  was  |)r()V)ahly 
in  this  vicinity.  In  .lamrary,  1856,  a  -sc;j'ies  of 
snow-storms  commenced  ami  continued  in 
such  a  way,  that  snow  lay  upon  the  ground  for 
nearly  seven  successive  weeks.  The  .snow  of 
that  season  was  remarkahle  for  its  (tryness  and 
growers  of  penetration.  In  January,  1857,  the 
coldest  snow-storm  remembered  in  this  region 
took  place.  The  frost  in  March  and  April  fol- 
lou'ing,  frequent  and  severe.  Fehruaiy  I'dth, 
1858,  snowing  at  daylight,  rain  followed  and 
IVoze  on  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  “the 
oldest  inhabitant”  confessed  he  never  saw  the 
like  before?.  By  mid-nigbt  tlie,  wailing  of  the 
winds  in  the  forests,  and  the. crashing  of  fulling 
timber  was  terrific.  The  13th  presented  the 
spectacles  of  seas  of  glass.  Every  tree  was 
varnished  with  a  coat  of  ice  often  half  an  inch 
thick.  Sj)ikes  hung  from  every  bow,  and 
gleamed  in  day-light  like  polished  steel.  The 
sturdy  sons  of  the  forest  groaned  under  the 
pressure,  and  thousands  were  prostrated  l)y 
tlie  weight.  Leisurely  on  the  moraing.  of  the 
14lh,  the  trees  began  to  throw  off  their  .super¬ 
fluous  ornaments.  Tlirough  the  whole  day  the 
patter  and  jingle  of  falling  ice  was  kept  up. 
Gradually  the  bent  branches  resume  their  mit- 
ural  position.  The  15th  showed  mutilated  for¬ 
ests  and  orchards  as  if  the  genius  of  desolation 
bad  swept  over  the  land.  This  storm  extend¬ 
ed  over  a  long  belt  of  country,  and  its  foot 
prints  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  its  power.  On 
the  2Gth  day  of  April,  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
fell  in  various  parts  of  this  State,  followed  by 
killing  frosts. 

The  most  intense  cold  probably  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  in  this  region,  occurred  on  “  Tlie 
cold  Saturday,”  Feb.  8lh,  18.35.  In  some  pla¬ 
ces  south  of  the  34  deg  of  latitude,  the  Mercu¬ 
ry  was  8  deg.  below  Zero.  This  was  the  cli¬ 
max  reached  in  a  series  of  cold  winters  com¬ 
mencing  with  January,  1831.  The  coldest 
weather  since  was  in  January,  1857,  “In 
1816  the  severe  cold  of  a  -few  days  was,  long 
remembered.”  The  thickest  ice  ever  seen  bv 
the  writer,  in  this  latitude,  was  formed  at  that 
period.  He  remembers  hearing  people  say  at 
that  time,  that  ‘‘the  weather  had  not  been  as 
cold  since  the  cold  Friday.”  In  what  year 
‘‘the  cold  Friday”  occurred,  your  deponent 
saithnot;  hut  it  vvas  once  a  famous  day,  and 
served  the  double  ])urpose  of  an  epoch  and  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

The  winters  including  -January  of  the  y^ars 
1831  aud  1832  were  steadily  cold  for  an  unusu¬ 
ally  long  period.  The  frosts  were  magnificent, 
and  ice  abundant.  In  November,  1.833,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Mteoric  shower  occurred  on  a  night 
which  abounded  with  frost,  and  was  followed 


by  muchofllm  same  material  throiign  the  wintor. 

In  .January,  1827,  I  here  were  several  days  of 
intensely  coid  weather  when  ice  formed  to 
such' an  extent  as  to  sti;  |M’>se  the  milives.— ^ 
3’iils  vvas  the  more  reimu  kable- from  i Us  occur¬ 
rence  ill  a  scries  of  mild  winters.  As  enrly  a.s 
.1824  tlie  vigor  gf  ilie  climate  appeared  (o  have 
relaxed.  The  winter  including  January,  1825, 
was  very  mild.  The  same  is  true  of  1816  ami 
1327.  The  winter  inelndiiig  January,  J82'8, 
was  the  warmest  of  the  present  century.  It 
exhibited  few  of  the  properties  approp.-iate  to 
winter.  Thg  coldest  weatlver  was  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  A  killing  frost,  ho wever,  I'ol lowed  in  the 
first  of  April. 

A  season  of  intensely  eoM  or  hot  weather 
doubtless  trying  to  tlie  constitution,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  number  of  sudden  deaths,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  aged  and  infirm.  'It  lias 
not  fallen  under  oiir  observation  that  seasons  of 
•‘excessive  rain  or  drought  are  necessarily  pro¬ 
ductive  of  disease.  But  the  exposure  of  the 
body  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  has  often  a  debili¬ 
tating  influence.  The  ofTeet-s  of  a  season  ,of 
excessive  rain  may  be  felt  upon  the  liealth  of 
the  country  for  many  years  alter  it  has  occur¬ 
red,  liy  the  chan.ge  proiluced  upon  the  lace  of 
the  country.  Streams  are  often  so  changed 
as  to  kill  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  in 
their  vallies,  and  heeorne  fora  long  time  foun¬ 
tains  of  Miasmatic  influence.  The  atmosphere 
contains  an  element  which  ieeds  and  sustains 
animal  life,  aud  another  which  performs  like 
functions  for  vegetable  life.  Tlicse  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  tlicse  ends.  So  that  the  utmospliere 
which  debilitates  and  exhausts  the  pow-ers  of 
life  in  animals,  may  iiusli  vegetatien  with  un¬ 
wonted  energy  in  all  its  developments.  Butin- 
de[)endent  of  these  original  elements,  other 
gases  may  be  evolved  by  local  causes  which 
exert  an  influence  botli  upon  .animal  and  veg- 
eteble  life.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  sea¬ 
sons  in  which  fevers  seizes  the-  human  system 
w'itli  unwonted  malignity,  vegetatibh  at  such 
times  shoots  forward  as  if  in  mockery  ot  the 
debility  experienced  by  men.  But  wliat  the 
connection  of  such  a  state  of  tl)in.gs  may  liave 
with  a  wet  season  or  a  dry -season,  a  cold  winter 
or  a  warm  winter,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  de- 
tei  ininiug.  The  difficulty  is  increased  liy  the 
fact,  that  w;Jdle  two  seasons  may  he  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  in  their  more  obvious  ontlines,  there  may 
yet  (>0  a  manifest  difference.  x\n  influence 
lying  ;i1motit  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  human 
observation,  may  he  exerting  a  jjower  to  conii- 
teract  influences  which  are  obvious.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  season  may  he  attended  by  ciicum- 
stances  well  adaptml  to  prostrate  the  system 
and  bring  on  disease;  but  all  these  may  be 
connti  rac'ted  by  the  prevalence  of  tlinnder 
storms  or  some  other  cause  much  less  mani¬ 
fest,.  A  like  influence  secret  or  manifest  may 
secure  health  i-n  localities  exposed  to  predispo¬ 
sing  causes  of  disease.  When  diseases  arise, 
men  begin  to  search  for  the  cause,  and  feel  un¬ 
der  sjtecial  necessity  of  being  able  to  assign 
reasons.  In  the  investigation  the  imagination 
is  apt  to  be  active,  and  cause  enough  to  kill  the' 
wdiole  race  is  discovered  in  accounting  for  one 
cas«  of  billious  fever. 
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Minerals  of  Pickens  District. 

Ill  tills  tniinbpr  we  ii)teii.*ed  giving  srrnie  cxtrncts 
froiu  I’roi'.  Likbkr’s  second  re|)oi’i,  liui  finding  mi  iir- 
tiele  ill  the  •‘Mountaineer,”  direcily  Ironi  the  field, 
on  the  Mliienils  of  Pichejis  District,  we  conclude  to 
transfer  all  that  we  consider  iinporlaiu  to  oiir  col- 
aiinns.  W'e  hope  I’roC  I,,  wiilconiinne  to  make  snch 
'Coniinn nications  occasionally  to  ilie  papers  ol  the  Dis- 
itricts  in  which  lie  is  engaged,  il  not  to  onr  own.  Ag- 
■5  icnltiiraf  p.afiers  have,  vve  heJieve,  been  generally 
preferred  for  such  reports  in  other  States. 

Camp  nkar  Greknvii.i.k  C.  II. 

Before  niakino'  any  .lila.sion  to  tlin  useful 
ininerals.  |)ei  init  me  liu.-tily  to  pre.soiit  the  gen- 
'cral  successiGii  of  rock  stiatn  in  theta!  npper 
Di.striets,  and  to  iilostraie  their  ]io.sition  by 
cxatuples.  Coiiiiiiencmg  vvitli  tlte  iijiperinost, 
we  have 

1.  Blue  LimestojiPj  occurring  in  York  and 
Spartanburg. 

2.  Jtacolumite,  or  elastic  fiand  .stotie,  embra¬ 
cing  also  a  lower  limesfone  lied,  in  Spartan¬ 
burg,  York.  Union  and  Pickens. 

3.  Ciny  Slate.  A  narrow  bed  of  this  tender- 
lies  the  former  in  York.  Clay  slate  also  oc¬ 
curs  abundantly  in  Clie.stertield,  and  extends 
thence  ornvards  to  Kii-hland. 

4.  Tulcose  Slate.,  llie  real  gold  cnntitry  of  our 
jiart  of  the  world,  in  York,  Lancaster,  Ker¬ 
shaw,  and  again  in  Edgefield  and  Abbeville. 

5.  Mica  State,  common  in  Yoik.  Spartan¬ 
burg,  Greenville!  and  Pickens. 

6.  Hornblende  Slate.  A  thin  .stratum  of  this 
intervenes  lietvveen  the  gtieisS'  and  mica  slate 
of  Greenville  and  Pickens. 

7.  Gneiss  in  Chester.  Union,  Lancaster,  Snar- 
tciiiburg,  Greenville,  Pn'kens,  See. 

Besides  th(!se,  eruptive  rocks  are  abundant 
in  some  districts,  hut  it  would  carry  us  too  far 
to  no  ic.e  them  eio.sely  at.  present.  Pickens  is 
pecuii iirly  devoid  of  iherg. 

Of  1  he  rocks  above  al luded  to.  Pickens  exhib¬ 
its  only  the  'gin  iss,  tioniblende  schist,  iiiiria 
sl.ite  and  the  itaeolmiiite,  or,  more  projjerly 
sjieaking,  a  porimn  of  the  itacolumite  series 
(emliracing  a  tolcose -stratum,  a  limestone  bod 
a nd  the  eiivelupiiig  sand  stone).  Tlie  rest  are 
ouiit  ted. 

Of  the  I’ocks,  the  limestone  is  of  course  capa¬ 
ble  ofaitracliiig  tlieulmo.<t  uttentien.  'I'he 
Pickens  limestone  is  identical  with  the  lower 
limestone  bed  in  Spartanluirg — the  one  which 
is  there,  know'ii  as  the  m!,irlde  bed.  and  whict 
has  lieeii  sliglitly  worked  at  the  Otterson  Quar¬ 
ry  am, I  near  Ijimestone  Springs,  not  furnish¬ 
ing  as  good  a  lime  as  th;it  derived  fiom  the  iip- 
j)er  bed,  opened  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
fanner  has  been  t>iucli  neglected  of  late,  al¬ 
though  some  attem(ds  have  been  made  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  as  a  building  inaterial,  A  l>lock  was 
sent  on  to  the  VVashinglon  National  Monument 
as  a  representative  of  .South  Carolina. 

In  Pickens  this  bed  is  considerable  purer 
Ilian  in  .Sparta iiliurg-,  a  matter  of  great  inipor- 
tauce  in  the  alisemie  of  the  other  beil.  Still, 
the  lime  produced  from  it  will  he  somewhat 
tinged  with  yellow,  owing  to  the  presence  of 


I  a  few  crystals  of  iron  ]iyritc8.  At  one  point  I 
j  found  tlii.s  limestone  qf  a  pure  white.  The  lo- 
c.dity  alluded  to  is'at  the  Morse  Slioe  Betid  of 
!  the  B.  R.  H,  R.  At  another  lucality  where 
the  ruck  occurs  in  great  abumiance,  (on  the 
waters  of  Cliaiifna,) 'Mr.  Maxwell  and  some  oth- 
!  er  gentlemen  are  preparing  to  furnish  limfe  for 
i  the  masonry  on  tlie  railroad.  Other  out  crops 
ofthe  rock  are  traceable ilown  Brass-town  Creek, 
from  whence  the  rock  enters  Georgia,  where 
it  IS  also  worked.  For  agri  ullural  purposes 
this  limestone  will  he  of  great  benefit,  as  the- 
I  s'n.;nlar  deficiency  of  lime  in  thesoiis  of  Pibk- 
lens  and  nortiiein  Greenville  is  one  of  llieir 
I  most  [leculiar  chaI■acteri^tic.s.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  lime  is  infused  where  the  hormdendic 
schisl.s  appear,  Imt  so  rare'  is  their  occurreiiee, 
or.  rather,  so  insignificant  is  their  hulk,  that 
their  snpfdy  of  this  fertilizer  is  very  inconsider 
able.  The  value  of  the  limestone  is  thus 
greatly  heightened. 

The  itacolumite.  by  whose  beds  the  limestone 
stratuni  is  enveloped,  is  itself  the  real  mother 
rock  of  the  diamond  in  every  country  where 
this  precious  mineral  occurs,  and  indeed,  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  it  has  already 
iieen  discovered  in  connection  with  this  very 
belt.  As  yet  none  have  been  found  in  our 
State,  hut  so  small  a  body  as  even  a  valuable 
diamond  can  escape  detection  so  easily  that 
the  absence  of  an  actual  discovery  is  no  jn'oof 
whatever  of  the  absence  of  the  mineral.  Jt  was 
long  after  the  proliability  of  the  existence  of 
the  diamond  in  the  Ural  had  lieeii  pointed  out 
by  Humbolt  and  otliers,  that  a  diamond  was 
actually  found.  Since  then  the  production  there 
has  been  regular. 

After  alluding  to  some  fine  soapstone  oecur- 
lences,  one  of  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
Fort  Mill,  while  another  is  seen  on  Mr.  Par- 
s  m's  place,  near  Sa  ubrity  P.  O.,  I  woukl  call 
your  attention  to  the  presence  of  felspar  m 
I  workable  quantities  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Laban 
Mauldin,  near  Pickensville. 

Felspar  is  a  mineral  employed  in  the  rnaiiu- 
fa'ctiire  of  porcelain,  and  at  the  estahlishmeiit 
of  Kaolin,  in  Edgefield,  the  company  have 
liitherto  been  forced  to  procure  their  supply 
from  New  England.  On  a  visit  to  their  works 
la.-t  winter  my  attention  had  been  urged  to  tlie 
careful  search  for  exteimive  occurrences  ol  this 
mineral,  and  it  was  therefore  witli  greal  jdeasure 
that!  was  enabled  to  acquaint  them  with  this 
discovery. 

At  the  locality  in  question,  search  had  been 
!  made  for  gold — a  little  lilue  quartz  occurring 
j  with  the  felspar.  No  gold  w'as  found,  and  the 
j  felspar  had  been  thrown  aside  as  “worthless 
rock.”  In  the  pit  ojiened  it  occupies  almost 
the  entire  space  of  a  vein  five  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  some  of  the  single  crystals  are  upwards 
of  a  foot  in  length.  At  the  next  agricultural 
lair  samples  of  this  very  useful  mineral  sub¬ 
stance  will  he  exhibited.  The  supply  appears 
to  he  almo.st  exhaustless,  for  numerous  other 
unexplored  veins  show  themselves  on  this  and 
the  adjoining  lands. 

In  referenee  to  valuable  or  useful  metals.  Pick¬ 
ens  is  not  as  well  siqiplied  as  we  miglit  at  first 
sight  anticipate,  The  most  conspicuous  mia- 
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eral  or  ntetallic  belt  of  owr  it  far-  ! 

tiler  down  tlie  country,  eii'eriii^  4'r()m  tiin  S'icli  i 
rnijiiiitr  reifion.s  of.  Clnii'lotte,  Coneoi d  ami  Lii-  | 
«)n,  !sd)rlb  v.,aroliiia.  and  ext(;ndin;jr  tbenee  1 
aerosfi  the  State  to  Edjxefield  and  Abbeville.  ; 
beiiiff,  liowever,  intewru [ded  by  the  donoding 
influenees  of  the  Saluda  and  its  tributaries. — - 
NiA'eri heles.^  there  are  some  im|)orlant  occur¬ 
rences  of  u.sefni  metals  in  Pickens  District. — 
Go/t/ is  extremely  often  met  with  in  branch  de- 
{ro.sits, .  though  no 'very  proihirtive  auriferous 
veins  occur.  Some  of  these  (rei)Osjls  have  been 
woiked  a  long  time  since,  ns  at  tlu'  “  Keowee 
place,”  and  atiMr  Kavei'cl’s,  for  instance.  On-  \ 
ly  -one  of  sucli'gravel  beds  is  now  operated  up¬ 
on.  This  is  sit iiaied  in  Cheohee  vallc}’,  and  a 
iMr.  Kuhtmann  is  employing  a  considerable 
foi'co  at  thi.s  spot.  While  working  his  deiiosit 
he  is  also  actively  Engaged  in  exf)loring  some 
veins  close  adjoining,  containing  argenliftrom 
galena.  The  quality  of  these  veins  is  exc.eed- 
ingly  promising,  and  although  the  size  is  too 
small  to  jnove  remunerative  at  th  .!  depth  hith¬ 
erto  attained,  I  would  remimlyon  that  this,  like 
excessive  youth,  is  a  fault  which  is  likely  to  di¬ 
minish  d^ly.  Besides,  to  fnrnis'hjyon  will)  a 
priictical  instance  of  such  improveuieiit  in  our 
ytate,  I  would  direct  your  atleution  to  the  Ma¬ 
ry  (’opper  Mine,  in  York,  where  at  tlie  surface 
the  vein  never  exceeded  a  foot,  and  at  a  depth 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  had  increa.scd  to  four 
iiml  five  feet  in  witith.  Other  instances  of  a 
similar  nature  you  will  find  in  my  last  report. 

These  veins  belong  to  a  type  which  contains 
gold  id>ove,  coi»per  Iielow,  and  sometimes  haul 
between.  Here  the  aurileroufs  portini  has 
been  removed  l)y  aqueous  action,  and  has  fur- 
nishe'lthe  gold  of  the  deposit.  The  copper  re¬ 
gion  has  nut  yet  been  reached. 

Evei'y  one  interested  in  the  development  of 
ourmiuerai  resoui'ces  vvdl  join  me  in  eordiallv 
wishing  success  to  these  niiniiig  explorations, 
iind  to  all  similar  ones  in  the  Slate. 

1  have  not  mentioned  aliove  a  rich  hut  very 
little  gold  vein  on  iMr.  Lay’s  place  in  Cheohee, 
wliicli  might  l>e  rendered  .^omewhht  pioductive 
for  a  lime,  in  referenc^e  to  goM.  and  will  after¬ 
wards  probably  lead  to  copper,  ami  previously, 
possil)ly  to  lead. 

Some  small  deposits  ntight  Jilso  he  profita¬ 
bly  woi'ked  for  a  Confined  i^*f’viod,  gravel  dcjtos- 
ht-s  being  eo  ipso  Jinite:  Sucli  aurife^rens  beds  1 
are  found  on  Mr.  I’arRon’s  place,  near  Salubri -  I 
ty,  and  at  Mr.  Lay’s,  tji  Clieoliee,  and  along 
nmyerous  watercourses  eisewbere  in  the 
trict  But  i  will  t)ot  detail)  yon  with  otlier 
enumerations,  as  I  fear  1  liave  tdivaily  tres¬ 
passed  loo  far  upon  your  and  .Hie  reade-rls  at-  | 
tenlion.  V'ery  respectfully, 

Oscar  M.  Likeku., 

■State  Geologist. 

—  -  — - 

About  Wheat. 


“Wheat  sowed  oil  moist  land  should  be  bu¬ 
ried  deeper  than  on  dry  land  to  protect  the 
roots  fi'oni  being  hove  out  by  the  frost.” 

So  teaches  a  cotemporary.  But  will  this  doc 
*riu«  b«ar  the  li^ht  of  investigation  1  li  it  in 


(iccoi  daiK'e  wit!)  tlie  |)ra(hical  teachings  of  rea" 
son  and  (mmrnou  oh.scrvation  ?  We  tiiink  not. 
The  rever.se  i.-  true.  If  wheat  is  to  he  sowed 
on  dry  land  it  slimild  be  covered  dce|u'r  than 
on  wet  land,  at  least  so  deep  as  to  obtain  suf- 
fiinent  inoislnre  to  insure  germination,  and  it 
will  hear  a  much  deeper  covering  of  earth,  and 
fiourisdi  in  it,  than  if  sown  on  wet  land,  iieeauss 
with  a  greatcrdeplh  of  covering  on  dry  land 
neither  heat  nor  air  5»re  excluded  from  the  seed 
amf  roots,  a.s  wo-nld  be  the  ease  if  covered  an 
equal  (l(‘iitli  on  wet  laml.  ]f  seeds  are  cover¬ 
ed  to  an  undue  depth  on  mbist  or  even  dry  land 
the  young  p  ants  can  never  get  a  healthy  start 
and  will  nut  grow  until  an  entire  new  set  of 
roots  are  formed  at  just  that  depth  below  the 
surface  I hrongli  which  the  rcqiiisile  dciirceof 
lieai  ami  aii  is  afforded.  The  suliject  of  Terra 
culture,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  a  certain 
ignoramus,  foryeai-s  claims  (Hily  what  every  iu- 
telligent  cultivator  ought  to  know — that  miture 
prefers  a  certain  depth  for  (he  covering  of  the 
seeds  ami  roots  of  all  trees  ami  plants,  and  any 
deviation  from  the  proper  depth  does  violence 
to  the  plant  or  tree,  vvhieii  caiiuot  he  expected 
to  recover  an  l  flourish,  until  nature,  l>y  a  slow 
and  tedious  pi  ocess  repairs  the  injury,  by  fur- 
nisliing  an  entire  new  series  of  roots,  at  just 
that  ileptli  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  that 
will  admit  of  the  projicr  di'gree  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  we  have  mentioned. 

Wheat,  sown  upon  a  too  moist  soil,  wheth¬ 
er  the  seed  he  buried  deej)  or  sliallovv.  will 
throw  its  roots  nearer  the  .surface  than  when 
sown  upon  land  more  dry,  and  is  the  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  he  “  hove  out  ”  by  the  iVosi,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  its  roots  are  compelled  to  seek  ilu-ir 
[ilace  Dearer  the  surfai.’e,  hut  liecausi^  of  the 
gieater  exiiaiisiop  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  nii- 
due  degree  of  water  t hat  it  eon’ains.  The  on¬ 
ly  remedy  for  sucli  laud  i.s  thorough  draining. 

Our  text  reminds  us'of  ^imiiar  advice  given 
in  ti,e  same  paper  suine  time  since,  that  peas 
5,ucceed  best  when  planted  tenor  I  welve  inch¬ 
es  deep.  Agricullnra!  editors  should  ihe  ^iructi- 
cal  cultivators. —  Valley  Farmer. 

We  b.ive'^  heretofore  puhli.-ilged  the  ckesc  of  Mad 
[icli  ill  cutlle  more  than  •once,  [tiobahly,  hot  as  we  re- 
(piire  •*  hue  upon  line  and  precept  upon  [irecept.’’  lo 
keep  us  right,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  rc]iul)lisb  the  fol- 
lowing,  which  we  tijid  in  the  *•  Valley  Farmer.” 

Mad  Itch. 

llaviwg  suflFered  a  lieavy  lo.ss  frmri  lliat  ter¬ 
rible  disea.se,  the  Alad  Ileh,  which  you  desire' 
lo  he  informed  aliout,  I  have  concluded,  for 
fear  that  no  other  person  may  give-you  '■hal 
iniVirmalioi),  to  give  you  m\-  ex[)eneiice.  T-'eV- 
eral  years  ago,  1  fed  my  liogs  with  gn  eii  corn 
in  my  clover  field,  where  1  had  a  lot  of  oaitle- 
runiiing.  After  I  had  been  feeding  iIkmii  some 
weeks,  itiy  cattle  were  taken  with  what  J  af¬ 
terwards  found  out  to  he  the  mtid  itch.  The 
first  symptoms  are  a  scratching  ami  rubbing  of 
their  heads,  ears  and  neck;  they  will  run  them 
until  they  become  perfectly  raw.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  suffer  a  great  deal,  which  they  show 
by  their  running  and  bellowing  i  a  piteom 
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manner,  after  ■‘.viiiclT  death  ensued, „ 'MJeforjfi  | 
they  die,^  their  head??,  neek,  body  and  tntiitir  s 
swell,  tlrfeir  eyes  bee-onie  b!ood^hat,  xuid  they  [ 
suder  a  great  deal.  Death  is  certai.i.  le  eii.stie  i 
if  th^disease  is  taken,  for  I  tried  varions  rein-  | 
edies,  suci>  as  a  pint  of  castor. oil  wi  th ''oue,  : 
phit  of  lard  with  another,  and  a  tahle.'poon  j)l'  | 
caldtnel  with  another;  and  nil  to  no  cllioel,  as  | 
I  lost  nine  li.e,adin  one  week.  Tiie  hogs  chew  j 
the'  corn  stalks-and  get  all  moisture  o.iit  o.f^  it,  ^ 
and  it  lodges  in  the  manifolil,  and  becomes  haial  j 
and  dry,  so  that  when  yon- take  it  out  and 
break  it,,  you  can  press  no  moisture  out  oi'it 
atall.  The, manifold  hfis  two  entrunccs,  about 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  both  on  one 
smle,  so  that  medicine  ean  pass  through  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  tins  hard,  dry  substance — 
that  is  killing  them.  I  cut  open  a  good  many 
of  my  cattle,  and  w'as  conv'ineed  of  the  cause 
and  the, effects;  since  which  1  have  had  fur¬ 
ther  proof.  A  lieighhor  lau.ghed  at  me  for  say¬ 
ing  why  they  were  killed,  for  he  .said,  he  had 
fed  his  cattle  aiidjiogs  togelhcs,  &c..,  and  had 
never  io,st  any.  But  he  has  changed  his  views, 
for  since  that  he  has  lost  .six  or  eight  head  of 
cattle  just  as  I  did.  1  have  kno  -vii  them  to  i 
have  it  in  the  dead  of  wiuter,  hy  half  starved 
hogs  eating  the  dry  fodder,  and  dropping  it,  the 
cattle  afterwards  eating  it  and  were  killetl. 

Agricola. 

Arrow  Rock,  Dec.  13,  1857. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
A  Rat-proof  Corn  Crib— -New  SD">e. 

AIr.  Editor: — The  tim^  is  now  tit  hand 
when  those  who  shall  have  to  gatlier  to  their 
garners,  the  result  of  a  seasons’  toil,  whether  it  i 
be  of  meager  proportions,  or  of  greatest  exu¬ 
berance,  should  think  of  harvesting  every 
grain  of  the  great  staff  of  life,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Now,  my  good  friend,  have 
you  ever  thought  of  how  much  of  the  farmer’s, 
labor  goes  to  the  support  of  that.,  worse  than 
useless  gang  of  mis,  iufestiug  the  corn  cribs  of 
the  country?  Any  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  they  annually  destroy  would  have  lobe 
founded  upon  mere  speculation  ;  but  the  most 
reasonable  assumption,  if  reduced  to  figures, 
showing  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents,  would, 
nevertheless,  startle  that  class  of  economists, 
who  have  never  a  dollar  to  give  to  the  s'upport 
of  an  agricultural  paper,  however,  much  more 
it  might  be  wmrth  to  them  in  return  of  fruitful 
knowledge,  which  to  them  would  be  as  “  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,’’  to  he  gathered  after  ma¬ 
ny  seasons.  For  my'own-part,  needy  as  I  am 
of  shiners,  1  can  afford,  occasionally,  to  give 
a  dollar  or  two  for  the  supjiort  of  agricultural 
works,  in  anticipation  of  the.  benefit  1  may  de¬ 
rive  from  them  ;  but  I  liave  not  a  grain  of  corn 
to  give  the  most  useless  of  the  animal  creation — 
vats.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  a  particle 


of  excuse  for  any  one.  else  .doiug-so,  excepti  ng 
such  as  maymot  haver  Itfeen  pursuing  the  arts 
of  hnshandiy  stiiilicieiltly  lorig  to  li’aye  enabled' 
them  to  have  put  up  [lermauent  improvements, 
among  which  should  never  be  omitted  a  good 
worn  erfh,  m  cribs',  .sufnciently  large  and  iiu- 
incrous  enough  to  receive  and  preserve  every 
grain  of  corn  and  wheat  too,  that  may  he  made 
on  the  plage.  Now,  of  the  various  plans  to  ef¬ 
fect  thi.s  purpose',  I  caii  give  you  one — a  perfect 
fortre.ss  against  an  army  of  rats-^surpassiiig 
any  modej  of  the  so-called  ‘‘rof-prooy  corncrih  ” 
kind — at  least  within  my  knowledge. 

The  house  may  he’ framed  and  set  on  rocks, 
blocks,  or  other  material,  just  as  any  other 
house.  The  floor  and  door  sliould  be  tight, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  ingress  of  even  a  mouse, 
when  tlie  shutter  is  closed ;  and  may  be  of  any 
(ie.dred  height  from  the  ground,  but  a  little  el- 
evuleil  is  preferable  for  the  flcTor,  and  the  door 
may  have  ])Oi  table  steps,  if  too  higli  to  enter 
without  them,  so  as  to  be  removed  whenever 
necessary  to  drive  a  wagon  close  to  thedoor, 
for  loading  or  unloading.  The  wall  siiould  be 
weather-boarded  closely  about  nine  feet  high — 
say  to  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  door. — 
Then-put  a  plank  12  Inches  wide  all  around  the 
building,  with  one  edge  fastened  to  the  wall, 
the  other  projecting  outward — the  outer  edge 
being  one  or  two  inches  lower  than  the  inner 
one,  so  as  to  pass  off  freely  any  rain  water  that 
may  chance  to  fall  on  it.  This  board  isto  pre¬ 
vent  rats  and  mice  from  passing  up  the  wall ; 
but  for  the,  purpose  of  making  it  more  difficult, 
and  utterly  impossilile  for  them  to  pass  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  side  of  this  shelving 
heard,  let  another,  three  inches  wide,  be  nailed 
to  the  outer  edge  of  it,  with  its  projection  down- 
\vard.  Nowj  if  you  have  the  idea  correctly, 
here  attempted  lobe  conveyed,  you  have  the 
secret  and  jilan  of  a  rat-proof  corn  crib;  for 
above  this  shelving  board  yon  may  have  the 
walling  as  open  as  you  please.  I  have  mine 
latticed  all-around,  two  feet  above  it,  the  gable 
ends  also,  the  lathes  of  which  being  1-i  h 
inch,  uiKl  then  nailed  2  iuches  apart,  admit  an 
almnd.ance  of  light  and  air,  even  when  tlie'  door 
is  closed.  To  prevent  rain  from  blowing  in, 
let  the  roof  project  two  feet  over  the  ends,  and 
one  and  a  half  foot  over  tlie  sides,  of  tlie  build¬ 
ing.  Put  a  good  tight  floor  on  the  joists,  and- 
then  you  will  have  a’plgce  on  which  to  sprdad 
your  wheat,  and  get  it  thoroughly  dried  before 
seuding.it  to  mill,  without  the  otherwise  usual 
trouble  of  sunning  ;  and  when  pea  time  comes, 
it  is  a  very  good  place  to  put  the  peas  picked 
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I'cM-  se^jd,  wbicli  will  come .oifagjan  iiptime  for 
wheat,  an^lvict>versa. 

,  Of  coui'i^e  fanners  tdiould  Guikl  to  suit  their 
neccssitres, and  arrange, the  interior  to  suiLtlieir 
own  notions,  of  conyenience.  I  was  about  to 
describe  the  interior  arrangements  of  my  own 
crib,  but  L  forbear,  lest  my  7iotio7is  sliould  lie- 
coine  a  subject  of  criticism.  I  Aviil,  however, 
venture  a  suggestion  as  to  tlie  ttnproprrety  of 
setting  a  crib  in  a  lot,  which  is  to  be  anvMudly 
covered  with  straw  and  other  combustible  ma¬ 
terial,  as  is  always  the  case  in  a  horse  and 
stoQk  lot,  wherein  much  manure  is  to  be  n-uide 
for  the  use  of  the  farm.  In  a  dry  season,  a 
single  spark  of  fire  may.  ignite  the.  straw,  and 
the  destructive  clement- may  communicate  to 
all  the  buildings  in  Ihe  lot,  regardless  of  every 
effort  that  .can  be  made  to  save  them.  The 
grain  crop  of  a  farm  is  too  valuable  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  hazzards.  Let  it,  tlierefore,  al¬ 
ways  be  Jioused  with  a  view  to  its  safety.  It 
is  exercising  but  common  prudence  to  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  ol  this  devouring  element,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  the  farm  mu.st 
be  cramped,  indeed,  that  does  not  afibnl  suffi¬ 
cient  space  for  the  corn  house  to  be  outside  of 
the  horse  lot,  and  yet  sufficiently  contiguoits 
thereto  for  ail  essential  purposes. 

Ifyou  should  think  these  suggestions  worthy 
a  place  in  your  columns,  let  them  go  before 
the  public;  but  if  not,  dispose  of  them  as 
you  please,  and  I  will  try  tasend  you  some¬ 
thing  better  next  time.  Yours,  truly, 

r  r.  Q. 

Leesville,  S.  C.,  August23,  1858. 


For  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Seasons  and  Crops— Effects  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Cable  on  the  Planter’s  Interest. 


My  De.vr  Ma.tor: — This  is  the  first  day  of 
autumn,  and  the  bright  hopes  of  summer  are 
cut  short  by  the  coming  in  of  an  autumn  clothed 
in  -the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

On  tlfc  1st  of  August  we  never  saw  a  finer 
prospect  for  a  abundant  harvest.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  corn  had  suff  red,  but  the  late  raims 
had  wrought  a  wonderful  improvement — tlie 
cotton  crop  was  incomparable.  We  have  nev¬ 
er  seen  as  much  fruit  on  the  stalk  made  in  Ju- 
l}";.  We  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  bring  up 
a  turnip'since  the  12th  of  July,  ami  tliis  has 
been  prett/  general^  throughout  the  country, 
we  should  judgej  from  the  newspapers.  Ifiiere 
are  strips  of  country  which  have  been  blessed  ’ 
by  showers,  but  the'drougiit  has  been,  wm  take 
it,  pretty  general  through  the  back  country.— 


rhe,l?aromeler,  cLiring  July,  stood  15 ‘fays  at 
20  1-10;  10  days  at  20  2-10;  3  days  at  29;  2 
days  at  28  S  10.  The*  Tiiermonieter  ranged 
from  70  to7i  at  sunrise  duriitg  the  month. — 
Tho  wind  blew  from  S,  W.  18  days;  W.  5 
(fay."!;  N.  and  N.  Jbl.  8  day^  Rain  during  .Tu- 
ly  2  1 -10  inches  total.  3'lie  only  "ihing  which 
kej)l  vegetation  from  severely  suffering,  was  the 
heavy  dews  brought  by  the  S.  W.  winds  from  the 
guKvfor  notwithstanding  l  he  small  ariiount  ofrain 
falling,  corn  and  cotton  kept  a  good  color,  and 
grew  luxuriantly  enough  for  the  season. 

During  the- month  of' August  the  winds  have 
been  very  dry,  and  veering  about  to  all  points 
of  the  compass— W.,  N.  W.,  N.,  N.  E.,  S.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  very  little-of  the  latter ;  often  chang- 
ing  their  direction  several  times  a  day.  The 
dews  have  been  very  light,  the  nigLts  very  of¬ 
ten  cloudy  and  cool,  and  changes  sudden  from 
hot  to  cool,  and  clear  to  cloudy.  The  Baig)rn- 
cter  has  stood  at  29  l-IO,  ami  29  2-10  nearly  the 
whole  mouth.  On  the  15th  it  fell  to  29,  and 
we  had  a  little  rain— the  only  rain  since  12th 
July,  but  not  enough  to  liring  up  turnips. — 
Cotton  has  not  made,  a  boll,  since-  1st  August. 
Stalks  counted  1st  August,  48  bolls;  7lh  Au¬ 
gust,  58  bolls;  14th  August,  48  bolls;  21st  Aug. 
46  bolls;  and  no  blooms- coming  now  hut  wJiat 
fall  off.  The  stalk  is  shedding  its  leaves,  and 
the  cotton  opening  like  it  does  after  a  first 
frost.  It  is  too  late  now  to  expect  any  thing 
more  from  cotton.  The  corn  crop,  of  course, 
lias  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  avill 
Tall  far  lielovv  an  average  crop,  and  the  cotton 
crop  cannot  exceed  half  an  average  crop. 

Fiom  what  we  can  glean  from  the  newspaper 
corre.spondeiits,  it  is  no  better  in  many  other 
portions  of  tlie^^tate.  Still  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  newspaper  editorials,  lilowing  about 
the  fine  prospects  of  the  crops,  the  first  bale 
of,  new  cotton,  and  all  suclj  stuff. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  read  an  editorial *in 
the  Carolinian— a  paper  published  at  the  Cap- 
tal— the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  Railroads  of 
the  State,  rejoicing  over  the  prospects  of  a  glo, 
rious  harvest.  Of  all  thing's,  the  reports  about 
the  production  of  cotton  should  be  reliable— 
•there  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  which  misstate¬ 
ments  may  bring  upon  the  {ilanter.  AH  this 
blowing,  whether  i.t  turn  out  true  or  fiilse,  re¬ 
acts  upon  him.  These  first  blooms,  first  bolls 
and  first.bales,  are  trumpeted  over  the  land — 
every  now  and  then  embellished,  and  by  the 
time  the  news  readies  Liverpool,  it  amounts 
to  a  crop  of  3,500,000  bales  at  least,  and  the 
next  news  we  have  is  “owing  to  the  advices 
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by  the  late  stean.er  from  America.  Cotton  iias 
(if'clihed.”  * 

Now,  that  a  teley;r&^hic  cornmitnicalton  be- 
tvv.eeo  tiie  old  and  iieu’  w'orld,  lietween  the  con- 
si  rner  and  prOdiiGer,  has  been  efl'ected,  we  tnaj 
consider  die  intorests-of  the  planter  c>  tnndlied 
to  ihe  lo’okers  and  speculators  of  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  T-hey  w  ill  reaj)  most  of  the 
jirc'fits  of  cotton  planting,  for  they  nnderstand 
how  to  keen  tiieir  own  secrets  and  play  into 
eat'h  other’s  hands.  While  the  planters  are 
such  w  ise-aci'es  that  they  will  never  keep  their 
tiAvn  secrets,  or  make  use  of  any  concerted  action 
for  their  own  protection.  They  will  not  even 
patronize  a  i)aper  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
own  interests,  hy  their  money  or  their  lirains. 

IIroom.sedok. 

Big  Branch,  Sejitemher  Lst,  1858. 

For  the  Fanner  and  Pbinter. 
Fornuitiou  ot'Dew— ‘Aiken  ’  vs.  ‘  fi'endSetou.’ 


Mr.  EorroR  : — Your  correspondent,  ‘-Pen- 
flW'ton,”  in  the  April  number  of  the  Pbinner 
and  Planter,  has  given  us  such  an  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle,  so  full  of  gobd  advice,  ami  so  clearly  on 
ahe  right  track,  tliad  I  feel  reluctant  to  dissent 
from  any  of  his  views-.  But  his  theory  of  (he 
fbntnaliou  of  dew  is  not  in  accord.ince  with 
the  deductions  of  seienoo  and  the  universally, 
re-ceived  opinion  of  scientific  men— and  I  am 
sure  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  essay, 
■and  ihe  avowed  distrust  with  which  he  an¬ 
nounces  his  theory,  tliat  he  will  very  cheerful 
ly  receive  a  correction  of  the  error.  The  para¬ 
graph  to  which  I  take  exceplion,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing-:  . 

•“The  cause  of  dew  is  said  to  be  the  escape, 
or -rather  til G  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth. 
which,  comintr  in  contact  with  the  cold  and  vapor 
of  the  atmosphere,  is,  by  means  of  the  unequal  tem¬ 
perature,  condensed  in  the  form  of  deui,  and  set¬ 
tles  on  plants  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  I’his 
is  anolher  admirable  provision  of  nature  for 
supplying  moisture  to  plants.  The  sun  'is  the 
great  sour-e  of  light,  lieat  and  moislure^all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegera- 
l)ie  life.  The  heat  that  is  ahsorhedhy  tlie  earth 
during  the  day.,  is  at  night  returned  into  the 
surrounding  sjxice,  and  there  meeting  with  the 
aqwQus  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  pre¬ 
cipitates  it 'into  visible  nnoisture.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  when  two  liodies  of  unequal  tempera¬ 
ture  are  brought  in  ooutaet.  each  will  part  with 
the  qualities  until  an  equilibrium  is  produired. 
The  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  heat  of  the 
«arth  mutually  aet  on  and  neutralize  each  other 


I  and cond'^iisa'tfonis  the  result.  A  palpable  and  vis- 
I  ihh  illustration  of  this  principle'',  is  to  he  .seen  in 
'  the  sudden  ccmlensdiion  of  drops  of  water  on  the 
!  ou-'side  of  a  tumbler ,  when  cold  water  is  poured  in, 

I  on  a  hd  summer's  day.  Here  the  atmosphere  sup- 
I  plies  the  Ireat.  and  th  e  wote  f  the  cold ;  whereas  in 
I  the  formation  of  ikw.  the  earth  supplies  the  heat, 

I  and  the  atmosphere  the  cold,  but  (he^-esidt  is  the 
■  same  m  both.'’' 

j  The  p-;)r-ts  in  italic?  contain  the  erroneouh 
views.  It  is  true  )  hat  radiation  of  lieat  Is  the 
cause  of.dew,  hut  riot  by  the  process  given  above*. 

The  atmosphere  at  all  times  contains  more 
or  les.s  of  aqueous  vapor,  held  in  solution  hy 
lieat,  ami  rendered  invisible.  Generally  during 
tlie  hottest  weather  there  is  most  vapor  in  Ihe 
atmosphere — simply  lieeause  there  were  heat  to 
take  iip  tbe  moisture.  It  has  then  a  yfreater  ca- 
I  pacity  for  retaining  vapor  in  an  invisible-state. 

]  Therefore  the  amount  of  vapor  i.s  greater  in 
i  '^ummer  than  in  w-inler — in  hot,  than  in  cold 
weather.  Whenever  ihe  heat,  from  any  cause 
is  abstracted,  the  vapor,  rieprived  of  its  solvent, 
returns  to  the  state  of  fluid.  If  a  tumbler  or 
other  earthen)  ves.sel,he  filled  with  very  cold 
water  in  tlie  summer,  and  allowed  to  remain 
'Vn*  a  while,  the-outside  gradually  becomes 
moistened,  ami  finally  drops  of  water  will  he-, 
gin  to  trickle  down  the  sides.  The  reason  is 
this:  That  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  in  immediate  coni  act  with  the  vessel,  loses 
a  portion  of  il.s  heat  to  the  water;  the  atmos- 
pbeieic  vapor  which  was  hekh  dissolved,  ami 
snspeiuied  bythe  portion  of  heat  thus  .ab.stract. 
ed,  beinu*  deprived  of  its  solvent,  returns  to 
the  fluid  state,  and  is  dejiosited  oti  the  outside 
of  the  vessel. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  vvay  that  dew  is  form¬ 
ed.  The  glass  of  cold  water  in  the  above  ex¬ 
periment,  represents  the  earth  on  a  clear  night. 
How  the  earth  becomes  cold,  is  explained  by 
the  laws  of  radiating  heat- 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  liodies  are  at  all 
times  radiating,  or  jias.sing  off'  their  heat  in 
straiyrlit  lines.  This  [iroperty  is  entirely  dis- 
tincl  f  om  that  of  re^ectio;?..  Reflected  heat  is 
not  retained,  hut  passes  off  immediately  from 
the  surface  at  an  angle  always  equal  to  the  an¬ 
gle  of  incidence.  Radiated  beat  is  continual¬ 
ly  escaping  frorn  every  portion  of  the  surface 
of  hollies  in  straight  lines  or  radii.  As  all  bod¬ 
ies  possess  this  property,  the  effect  is,  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  form  an  equilibrium  of.tem- 
perature.  During  the  day,  the  earth,  receiving 
more  heat  f  om  the  sun  than  is  lost  hy  radia¬ 
tion,  becomes  warmer — the  surrou tiding  atinos-, 
phere  receives  a  large  portion  of  this  heat,  and 
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is»  thus  piial)It‘(r  ro  take  up  more  vapor.  It  has. 
its  fuipnehy  for  hohliiig  iuvisiliU;  v.ipur  in¬ 
ert-;. sed.  l>iit  iis  .'ODD  as  tins  stiij  disappears, 
radiation  continuing,  the  lieat  is  io^t  in  op.;n 
Si'Hce.  tj" Ihert  are  t?o  chnids  obovt.  Xtlijei  tson 
tint  sui  face  of  ilie  earth  thus  exposed  to  tree 
I  atl-ini  ion,  tHf;ooiiie  cooler  than  l  lie  sarrt'UHtling 
at inuspiittre,  wiiich  \te  see  is  chargeti  with  its 
tria.xlimitti  of  vapor  from  tlie  absorption  of  hetit 
during  the  day.  and  the  vapor  contained  in 
tiial  portion  of  the  at niosphere  in  contact  with 
tlu-sTd  cooler  bodies,  thus  deprived  of  its  solvent, 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew. 

Hut  if  there  are  clouds  above,  they  receive 
the  radiated  heat  from  I  he  earth,  an  interchange 
is  esiahiished,  and  the  earth  cod-ts  hut  little. — 
It  is  for  this  reason  there  is  no  dew  on  cloudy 
nights. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  exporim'^nt  that 
ififfVrent  bodies  possess  the  properly  of  radia¬ 
ting  heat  in  unequal  degrees:  tfiat  the  leaves 
oJ  living  plants,  wood  and  metallic  bodies,  vv.hose 
surfaces  are  roughened,  are  good  radiators, 
whereas  earth,  stones,  brick  and  bright  fiolish- 
ed  metals  are  had  radiators.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  fonnation  of  dew  upon  thefontier,  when 
the  latter  are  found  dry  in  the  morning. 

I  havcihus.  Mr.  Editor,  endeavored  tocorrect 
an  erroriii  what  I  consider,  otherwise,  a  very 
excellent  .essay.  This  theory  of  multiplying 
the  superficial  areas  of  the  land  we  cultivate 
by  deep  plowing,  and  thus  making  tfie  area 
below  the  surface  as  avaikdile  as  tliat  on  the 
surface,  or  in  other  words,  increasing  the  pro- 
ducli venes.s  in  proportion  to  the  de|)tb  cultiva¬ 
ted,  is  good  husbandry.  The  limitation  will 
only  hefiund  when  that  depth  under  the  .sur 
face  is  reached,  when  the  labor  of  tilling  will 
fie  greater  than  the  increased  producti vc'ness, 
when  the  loss  will  be  greater  than  the  gain. — 
Ilow  very  few  now  ever  go  near  to  that  point 

Aiken. 

For  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Prove  Yonr  Faith  by  Your  Works. 


back  the'  Dr.  Send  a  oojiy  of  ymir  papi  U' 

f  ri'tiw.ith  to  Co!  VV.  D.  If - ,  Winiis- 

l)  .'ro,* hegi-iHiing  with  Isf.  last  JatiUary.and  I  will 
sttipd  rcsjrnird iile.  Nor  will  I  stop  at  this.  If 
I  don’t  S'-nd  you  five  new  .suhscriber.s  before 
January.  I  wiit  send  you  five  d()llu’'s,  and  take 
it  out  ill  papi-rs.  lli  -re,  now.  If  we  can  get 
read.er.s,  vvccaii  get  along; — for  lhose  who  read 
will  (many  of  them)  write,  ami  ih+ne  are  ■>  cry 
few  of  our  plaine.st  tanners  who  cannot  now 
and  then  make  a  valuable  hint  or  suggestion.. 
“  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.”  Yon  cannot 
have  top  much  of  it,  and  e^ery  man  jvho  sees- 
iiis  work  in  the  paper,  feels  he  is  doing  some¬ 
th. ing,  and  liis  iiUen'st  is  increased  inihe  paper's 
success,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  im|)rovement.' 
Then  le^  us  go  it.  Le  Fr.\ncoi.s; 


For  the  Farmer  ouid  Planter.- 
Put  Your  Foot  Upon  a  Weed. 


Mt  De\r  Major'; — You  have  heard,  I  dare 
say,  often  enoiigh,  the  old  story  of  the  French¬ 
man,  who.  after  listening  to  a  ci'owd  assembled 
around  a  poor  fellow  in  di.«tre«s,  each  one  say¬ 
ing  how  sorry  he  vva.s  for  him,  cut  short  their 
crocodile  whinings  by  drawing  out  of  his 
purse  ten  dollars,  and  saying,  ‘‘  I  am  he  gar, 
sorry  for  him  so  much.” 

Dr.  Calhoun  has  come  out  like  an  honest 
inaii,  and  proved  his  faith  in  the  salvation  of 


Mr.  Eoitor: — I  vvuubi  like  to  know  if  tlk? 
weed  war  is  ended  yet.  If  it  is  not,  I  wouhF 
be  glad  if  you  would  carry  it  on  until  every 
weed  is  entirely  demolished — General  Ifa^ 
We<'d  in  particular,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  field'* 
officers.  J  was  surprised  to  liear  Brooinsedge 
come  out  as  he  has  in  favor  of  giving  place  to 
rag  weed,  I  thought  he  had  reigned  King  o'C. 
the  field  so  long  that  he  would  haveliecn  loatli  ' 
to  give  it  up.  As  to  the  two  evils,  I.  would 
rather  take  the  last.  Being  subject  to  hi'';  pow-. 
er  so  long,  I  would  rather  hroornsedge  would* 
remain  and  I  know  mules  and  oxen  would  al¬ 
so.  It  is  something  strange  that  I  have  been 
taught  all  Piy  life  that  weeds  were  a  pest  to 
man,  and  a  poison  to  the  land  and  crops;  yet 
men  of  experience,  ihorder  for  argument  s^ke, 
come  out  and  say  that  weeds  are  both  a  fertili¬ 
zer  and  renovator  to  land  and  crc)|)s,  and  wonhj 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are  a  blessing; 
sent  to  us  as  food  for  cattle.  Well,  I  ’ll  admit 
that  a  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw',  and 
a  hungry  cow  will  hite  at  a  weed.  The  anal¬ 
ogy  is  the  same.  If  a  man  could  swim  along 
vvitli  his  head  out  of  the  water,  he  never  would 
lay  hold  of  u  straw;  and  if  a  cow  cortld  gef 
plenty  of  crab  grass,  she  never  would  lap  her 
tongue  around  a  weed.  1  believe  weeds  have 
.done  and  will  do  greater  injury  to  to  crops  than 
we  are  aware  of.  1  will  here  give  my  opinion 
and  observations  upon  weeds.  I  believe  weeds 
are  the  grand  cause  of  so  mui'h  complaint  of 
cut  worms  and  bad  stands  of  corn.  I  remem¬ 
ber  two  years  ago  I  planted  a  field'  in  corn, 
part  of  which  had  been  in  oats,  part  in  w'heat. 


the  Farmer  and  Planter,  by  hia  worka.  1  J  The  cultivation  1  wiU  speak  of  hereafter.  The- 
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part  that  \v-as  in  oats,  was  thickly  covered  with 
rag  w(;cds,  and  when  this*  is  the  case- 1  alway® 
find  it  a  diHicnlt  matter  to  get  a  good  stand  of 
corn,  as-  others  do,  I  presume.  That  sanae 
Spring  I  met  one  of  my  neighbors,  and  in  a 
cbnversa-tion  about  the  stand  of  c5rn,  he  said 
lie  h?vd  been  replanting,  and  found  a  very  bad 
Stand — that  i)y  noon  that  day  he  foundforty-odd 
bed  or  hud  worms.  I  asked  him 'what  sort  of 
land  it  was.  He  said  it  had  been  in  oats,  and 
was  literally  covered  with  rag  weed.  Is  all  of 
your  corn  in  that  condition  ?  I  asked.  He  said 
he  had  planted  some  cotton  land  which  was 
clear  of  w'eeds,  and  ma'n  could  not  wish  for  a 
better  stand.  Yes,  and  I  ’ll  venture' to  say  you 
vvill  find  this  the  ease  nine  times  out' of  ten  ; 
and  not  only  so  in  the  Spring,  but  you  will 
find  that  corn  planted  in  weedy  land,  will  be 
very  much  wonn  eaten  at  the  points  or  ends  of 
the  ears.  ■ 

I’ts  useless  to  talk  fo'me  about  weeds  berag 
sent  as  a  blessing,  for  if  I  coidd  be  made  be¬ 
lieve  that  anything  was  a  curse  which  has 
been  made,  I  would  as  soon  lake  weeds  to  be 
that,  as  any  thing  else.  I  would  lili.e  if  some 
of  my  weed  friends  would  try  the  ex.periment 
with  me.  If  they  will  luuil  dry  rag  weeds,  I 
will  haul  rocks  and  throw  them  over  a-sand 
liar,  and  see  whi.ch  of  us  would  have  tjie  rich¬ 
est  turnip  patch  first.  I  would  sooner  chance 
the  rocks,  as  they  would  keep  it  compaet  and 
from  washing.  they  say  that  weeds  keej) 

the  laml  loose  and  mellow.  My  land  is  always 
too  loose.  I  care  not  how  much  crab  grass 
grows  on  my  land  in  the  fall,  nor  how  much  it 
Ts  trod  on,  if  done  \vben  the  ground  is  diy.  It 
keeps  the  surface  from,  being  exposed  to  wash¬ 
ing  rains — it  miAesit  a  little  harder  to  plow 
in  the  Spring,  but  I  like  it  the  better  for  that. 

I  am  always  sure  to  get  a  good  stand  of  corn 
on  land  of  this  sort.  First  plow  it  with  a  half 
shovel,  thpn  with  the  Sulsoil  Plow,  if  you 
please.  Now  as  to  the  cultivation  of  land  to 
get  rid  o'f  weerls,  first  plant  in  corn,  then  in 
wheat,  then  cotton.  In  this  way  you  can  get 
clear  of  all  kind  of  wepds.  I  would  sooner  fal¬ 
low  cotton  with  whe.at,  but  I  cannot  get  it  out . 
soon  enough  to  sow  wheat  as  soon  as  it  should 
be.  ,  - 

Before  1  close,  permit  me  to  give  my  plan  of 
jdanting  cotton.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
beard  an  old  lady  say  she  alwas  bad  h'er  cotton 
planted  East  and  West,  but  did  not  state  her 
reasons  for,  it.  Some  years  ago  I  thought  I 
would  try  it,  and  I  think  I  have  found  out  four 
or  five  reasons  why  I  consider  it  a  good  W'ay  to 


if.ant.  The  first  is,  in  running  the  rows  east’ 
r^nd  West — the  sun  is  always  shining  in  tliQ 
mi'fdle  of  the  row,  that  is,  between  the  rows, 
warming  the  ymung  plant.  The  second  is^ 
when  the  plant  is  large,  the  shadow  of  itself  is 
upon  the  plant  all  day,  only  a  little  vvhile  at 
noon— kce])ing  the  roots  cool.  The  third  is,  the 
dew  dry'^s  so  much  sooner  than  when  the  rows 
are  run  North  and  South.  The  fourth  is,  the 
cold  winds  in  the  fall  are  either  from  the  South¬ 
west  or  North-east;  and  with  the  rows.runin 
this  way,  the  bands  picking  out  cotton  can  aL 
ways  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  wind. — 
The  fifth  is,  I  believe  it  matures  sooner,  and 
yields  more.  If  any  person  has  a  better  plan, 
please  give  it,  a'fid- I|’ll  knock  under. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  can  use  your  pleasure  wit  n 
these  lines.  I  know  General  Weed  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  captured,  and  conquered  this 
season.  But  I  hope  you  Svill  be  recruiting  and 
enlistnig  on  till  the  first  of  April,  when  you  will 
be  aide  to  give  them  a  broadside. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  D.  W, 

n  I  0  t  II  fDii " 

For  die  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Crops  and  Seasons. 

Mr.  Editor; — This  has  beena  most  remark¬ 
able  season— one  disaster  after  another.  Wet 
at  first  Lintii  the  . seventh  of  February,  the  long 
to  be  remembered  sleet.  Wet  again  until  the 
first,  of  May.,  then  the  slaying  frosts,  killing 
fruit,  corn,,  and  injuring  wheat  very  much; 
then  showers  with  hail.  Then  tb^e  rust  upon 
the  wheat,  then  something  I  have  never  seen 
before — rust  upon  oats.  21st  of  June,  thun- 
dergust,  with  wind,  hail  and  washing  rain. — 
Rain,  more  or  less,  then  for  three  weeks,  every 
day.  Now  very  warm  and  dry,  5th  'of  August.* 
Also,  the  cattle  disease,  a  very  strange  thing, 
bust  upon  nearly  all  vegetation.  Therefore, 
taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  1  will' 
state  the  crops  thus :  Wheat  at  a  little  over  half 
a  crop  ;  oats  at  nothiug  ;  corn,  on  our  washed 
lauds,  c\|inot  be  more  than  half;  cotton,  un¬ 
less  it  rains  soon,  and  is  a  favorable  fall,  might 
be  said  ditto.  I  speak  for  my  own  neighbor- 
hooil.  One  thing  we  have  reason  to  thank¬ 
ful  for, 'is,  the  general  health  of  the  people  has 
been  good.  J.  D.  W.  ‘ 

Ce.ciar  Falls,  8.  G.,  Aug.  3d,  1858. 

YViid  we  will  add  distressingly  dry  and  hot  up  to 
3d  Sept— Ed. 

- —  — - 

Gratk  Culturk. — It  is  said  that  in  six 
years,  at  the  pre&entTate  of  increase,  the  grape 
crop  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson  will  produce 
wine  enough  to  Supply  the  city  of  New  York. 
jSpy-  '  ■  ■ 
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.  Farmer  anb  planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  1«,  :  ;  :  ;  :  October,  1858. 


Our  Prospects. 

This  is  the  lOih  irioiith,  October,  and  we  have  but 
tiro  Qiore  iinnibers  to  publish  of  vohitne9.  Some  of 
the  (riends  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  will  look  under 
the  above  head  witli  anxiety  to  know  what  are  its  fii- 
itHpe  prospects,  ahd  to  siicli  we  may  as  well  at  once  say 
they  are  not  by  any  means  flattering.  If  we  had 
enough  of  such  friends  as  a  fcic  who  have  pnt  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  as  may  he  seen  iir  some  of 
onr  recent  nnntbers.  as  well  as  in  the  present  one,  all 
w»mld  be  well;  bnt  they  are -too  feicin  mimhcr,  and 
alfliongh  a  band  of  sparlans,  it  cannot  reasonttitiy  he 
expected  of  them  to  aceomplish  what  a  thousand 
■might  do,  wiihom  the  leSs  of  a  man,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  a  single  alntighty  dollar.  Cair  k  be  possible  that 
there  are  a  t/iOitsawY?  of  onr  snli.serihcrs  who  can  not 
procure  one  or  more  new  names  for  volume  10  ?  It 
surely  can’t  be  so.  But  be  it  so  or  not.  so  stands  the 
case  up  to  this  date.  Besides  the  many  that  have 
been  sent  ns  within  the  last  tliree  months — and  to 
whom  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  preceding  numbers 
cf  the  current  volume  hav(*  been  sent — besides  these 
new  subscribers,  wlio  are  fully  connterhalaiiced  by 
withdrawals,  priticipally  from  other  States,  wc  hace  just 
14  names  and  vahentes  suhseribed for  up  to  Sept.  23.'  This, 
you  will  agree,  fri^^nds,  ishv  no  means  a  flattering  pros- 
pect-r-it  is  any  thing  Imt  fla  tering — but  we  will  not 
yet  say  •'  Give  tip  tlie  ship.’’  You  have  opr  promise 
to  steer  it  if  you  will  man  it — perforin  your  part,  and 
With  tl  e  blessings  of  Heaven,  tcc  wiU  ours- 

-  I— - 

The  Sfate  Fair. 

Onr  readers  vyiJl  find  in  our  present  issue  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  for  its  third 
Annual  Exhibition  on  the  9th,  10th.  11th  and  12th  of 
November  next.  We  have  every  reason  lo  believe 
that  this  will  he  a  nlOst  brilliant  affair.  The  last  exhi¬ 
bition.  under  retnarkahly  embarrassing  times,  was 
eminently  siircessfnl.  Tire  exhibitors  and  visitors,  we 
believe,,  were  as  we'I  pleased  as  pos-sihle  under  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Where  every  hod}' expects  every  body 
to  look  at  his  wares  through  his  spectacles,  it  w'ould 
be  coo  much  to  expect  every  body  to  he  pleased. 
Onr  own  sxperlenee  speaks  loudly  for-the  benefit^  ! 


socially,  as  well  as  agriculturally,  of  such  an  lustitu- 
tion.  There  can  be  no  gi eater  treat  than  this  meet¬ 
ing  togellier  of  those  bouyd  together  by  identical  in¬ 
terests.  all  striving  for  a  common' end — agricultural  im¬ 
provements  and  domestic  happiness — for  one  is  se  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  other,, tha> ^social  reforms 
must  follow  agricultural  reftyms.  lyid  social  ease  and 
reflnement,  agricultural  success.  The  Executive 
Comtniitee  have  i.ssned  a  ino.^l  captivating  Pretnrnm 
List,  which  has  appeared  in  ft  (ormer  number  of  onr 
Journal,  and  will  also  be»£iiiMid  in  this.  Itetnbraces 
almost  every  thiiig  within  llie  range  of  Agricu'tiire, 
Hortienlture,  Aiboricnitnre,  Household  Economy, 
atid  the  work  «f  woman’s  cunning  fingers  ,  The 
uisteful  conceits  embodied  in  brilliant  silver,  which  are 
finnually  exhibited  by  tlie  Society,  cannot  fall  to  prove 
attracHve  to  the  lovers  of  the  precioiis'Vnetal.  By  the 
way,  wo  Ciin  say  to  our.  fair  “  Josi^  Jonqu  L”  that 
Broomsedge  ssys.  if  she  cap  play  her  fingers  as  well 
as  she  doe.s  her  pen.  sfie  miglit  take  a  ctip  if  she  wo‘n1a 
send  a  specimen  of  her  handiwork  lo  the  next  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  Irnst  that  there  will  heageimrai  turn  out — 
we  can  vouch  fiir  tlie  moiintaijis.  hut  our  salt  water 
friends  have  hillierto  given  us  rather  a  cold  shoulder. 

— —  - 

The  Pendleton  Farmei's’  Society. 

Look  fortheT’reminm  List  on  onr  advertising  sheet, 
a'nd  govern  yourselves  accordingly.  Bring  in  your 
fine  stock,  aiid  other  preminni'aniciee. 

Seasons  and  Crops.. 

After  a  long  and  almost  fi\ta]  dninght,  rains  have 
generally  fallen  in  the  up  country,  from  the  Ist  to  the 
10th  of  September.  Too  Jate  for  corn  or  any  thing 
else  bnt  pests  and  potatoes.  Turnips  have  been  sown 
by  many  who  had  not  before  pnt  a  seed  in  the  ground, 
and  re  sown  by  those  who  had  previously  sown  and 
lost  their  labor  and  seed.  Neverhave  the  farioers  and 
planters  had  better  prospects  of  good  crops  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  «f  their  growth,  nor  have  they  gver 
been  niore  sadly  disappointed  in  the  harvest  Firs* 
of  wheat,  then  of  oats,  corn,  cotton,  peas  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Prospects  of  an  abundant  yield  from  all,  at  ope 
time,  were  most  flattering  indeed,  bnt  the  Kealizatkjn 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  onr  once  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  Besides  those  received  from  onr  .correspond^ 
ejits.*  we  have  accounts  through  our  exchanges  fro.m 
almost  every  disttict  iq  our  Slate,  and  many  sections  of 
ail  the  States  South,  and  we  may  say  tliat  we  have  but 
seldom  hettrd  a  more  nuiversalcompiaintof  short  crops; 
and  yet  caleulatiotis  are  already  being  made  in  certain 
quarters,  of  an  overwhelming  cotton  prop  of  from 
three  to  Jour  millions  of  bales,  and  from  the  early 
opening  qf  cotton,  and  the  number  of  bales  that  will 
be  forced  into  market  at  an  umisnally  early  dale, 
such  calculations  W’ili,  for  a  lime,  be  relied  on  as  cor¬ 
rect;  but  the  close  of  the  market  for  the  crop  of 
IS.'SS,  will,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  reveal  a 
very  dhferent  state  of  facts..  Those  who  sell  early, 
before  the  panic  of  a  four  million  crop  siiall  seize  the 
planters,  and  (hose  who  keep  coolaiid  sell  at  thecioseof 
the  season,  will,  in  all  probability,  realize  the  best  pri¬ 
ces.  These  are  onr  speculations,  ani  may  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  thought  to 'be  ptorth.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
believed  by  many  planters,  that  they  are  going  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  realize  better  price&'in  proportion  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  market,  than  they  9vsr  hav»  h«r«tofnr»  don*, 
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in- (Consequence  of  ihe  ofxeratiens  of  the  Atlantic  Ca¬ 
ble.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  believe  directly  to  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  that  we  of  tire  South  have  more  cause  of 
rejgret  than. is  to  rejoice  at  its  success.  On  the  subject 
we  would  referto  the  remarks  of  “  Broomsedge,”  who 
can  see  as  deep  into  a  millstoire  as  can  the  uiau  that 
picks  it. 

■  ■  ■  triw«  — 

Acknowledgments. 

We  have  received  from  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard, 
of  Kingston,  Ga.,  a  copy  of  his.  address  before  the 
Cassville  Female  College,  for  which  he  will  please 
accept  our  thanks.  Mr.  Howard  also, writes  us  that 
his  proposed  agricultural  paper,  the  name  of  which 
is  changed  from  the  “Southern  Homestead.”  which 
we  have  heretofore  noticed,  to  “  South  Country¬ 
man,”  will  makeits  appearance  on  the  fist  of  October, 
inst.  We  shall  consider  the  “  South  Country-man ’’ 
not  as  an  intruder,  but  welcome  it  as  an  able  help  in 
our  field  of  operations.  Mr.  Howard’s  name  is  fa¬ 
miliar  to  many  of  our  subscribers  as  the  former 
Pastor  of  the  Huguanot  Church  in  Charleston.  He 
is  know'n  to  be  a  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  talents, 
and  is  we  believe,  much  devoted  to  agricultural  and 
kindred  pursuits 

To  Correspondents. 

Some  person,  over  the  signature  of  “A  Subscriber 
at  ‘  Black  Oak^  S.  C.,”  sends  us  an  account  of  the 
remarkable  product  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
bushels  of  corn  from  one  acre  of  land,  by  Sam’l  B. 
Scott,  of  Missouri,  and  thinks  “  It  is  due  to  candor, 
if  not  to  honesty,  to  acknowledge  the  corn.”  Well, 
we  admit  we  have  heard  some  such  report  heretofore, 
but  candor  ”  and  “honesty  ”  would  not  allow  us  to 
publish  it,  for  the  very  good  reason,  we  had  not  the 
proof.  We  did  not  see  the  rep*ort  in  the  “  Southern 
Cultivator,”  which  “A  Subscriber”  refers  to,  nor  can 
we  now  lay  our  hands  upon  it,  and  hence  do  not 
know  by  what  authority  the  report  was  there  publish¬ 
ed.  Probably  it  was  only  an  extract  from  some  ex¬ 
change  of  the  “  Cultivator,”  without  being  properly 
vouched  for,  and  if  so,  we  can  not  “  acknowledge  the 
corn”  over  Dr.  Parker’s  head.  If  “  A  Subscriber  ” 
will  send  us  his  proper  name,  with  the  proof,  howev¬ 
er,  we'will,  as  the  fellow  said  when  he  stole  the  knife, 
“  Give  it  up  like  a  gentleman.”  We  should  have  pub¬ 
lished  his  communication  if  he  had  have  sent  with  it 
his  proper  name.  And  we  will  here  again  say  to  our 
correspondents,  that  the  proper  name  must  come  with 
the  communication  to  insure  its  publication.  If  wri¬ 
ters  do  not  desire  thei^r  names  to  go  to  the  public,  we 
will,  of  Course,  not  give  It,  but  it  must  be  confided  to 
us,  ladies’  communications  excepted — we  will  take  it 
on  ourself  to  “  circumscribe  and  keep  them  in  due 
bounds.”  ’ 

Is  our  National  AgriculturL*  Deteriorating? 

On  this,  to  every  farmer  and  planter  in  ihe  United 
States,  subject  of  paramount  importance,  wo  ro-pub- 
ksh  frein  DoBew’s  Review,  loiue  meatstanbng  facts, 


if  facts  they  be,  and  we  doubt  not  they  are  such  to*  ihe 
letter,  and  should  teach  us  the  very  impre.ssive  lesson — 
that  the  systenr  heretofore  pursued  of  cutting  down 
our  or.ee  valuable  forests,  wearing  out  and  fleeing  to 
new  lands  to  repeat  the  same  destructive  course,  must 
be  abandoned,  and  that  on  improving  and  preserving 
course  must  speedily  take  its  place — otheevvise  we 
shall  ere  long  be  compelled  to  import  our  own  bread¬ 
stuff,  and  how  shall  we  import  without  money  to  buy 
with,  or  something  to  give  in  exchange?  If  we  felt 
as  much  interest  in  the  improvement  and  preservation 
of  our  worn  out  farms  as  we  do  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Government,  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  better  sustained  than  they  are,  and  our 
road  as  a  nation  of  friends  and  brothers  would  be  much 
more  smooth  and  pleasant  than  it  now  is. 

Onr  Adverlisenieiits, 

Winter  will  soon  be  on  us,  and  it  is  high  time  to  be 
looking  out  for  suitable  clothing  for  our  negroes.  We 
consequently  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  George  Schi.ey,  Esq.,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  We  have  seen  recently  some  samples  of  Mr. 
Schley’s  goods,  twills  and  plains,  and  consider  them 
superior  to  any  thing  we  have  seen  at  the  prices  stated 
in  his  advertisement. 

Fruits,  Flowers,  &c, — See  also  Mr.  P.  J.  Berk- 
mans  &  Co.’s  advertisement  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Shrubbery  for  the  South,  and  never  bu)  Northern  fruit 
trees  when  you  can  procure  them  of  superior  quality 
for  our  climate,  and  on  much  better  terms  near  home. 

From  G.  D.  Harmon— -Desponding. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Maj.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir: — Oh!  how  prone 
we  poor  mortals  are  to  forget  and  neglect  our 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  country.  We  some 
times  make  a  good  vow,  not  to  live  for  our¬ 
selves  only,  but  for  our  country — our  fellow  men. 
We  sometimes  feel  like  leaving  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  found  it,  and  we  determine  to  do 
something  for  some  good  cause.  But  these 
blessed  feelings  and  aspirations  wear  away, 
time  moves  on,  and  we  find  ourselves- “  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground  ”  still. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  proposition  I  made  t® 
your  readers  to  sustain  your  paper,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  whole-souled  men  were  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  your  journal’s  ciren- 
lation,  who  would  “second  the  motion,’’  and 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  cause  against  the 
mighty.  I  feel  like  there  must  be  many.  I 
feel  like  the  friends  of  the  cause  for  which  you 
labor  will  surely  stand  by  you  in  this  last  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  stand  your  ground  against  the 
enemies  of  Southern  agrimlturnl  improvement. 

Depend  upon  it,  sir — I  will  send  you  my  share 
of  new  subscribers.  Yours,  &c., 

G.  D.  Harmon’. 

Edward’s  Depot, 'Miss.,  Sept.,  1858. 
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Motions  Seconded  by  G.  D.  Harmon. 

For  tlie  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Maj.  Geo.  Seaborn: — I  am  so  far  from  you. 
end  k  takes  fny  letters  so  long  to  reach  you, 
that  I  can’t  communicate  with  you  as  I  wish  to 
do  just  now.  I  thought  that  anything  started 
Jfroin  here  to  you  for  publication,  by  the  5th  of 
the  month,  would  reach  you  in  time  for  your 
next  tnonth’js  issue,  but  find  that  I  was  mistaken. 

Your  September  number  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  "Me  think.s”  I  can  hear  the  shouts  of 
victory  ringing  over  the  battle  field.  The 
Farmer  and  Planter  lives — the  enemy  is  van¬ 
quished.  Oh!  how  glorious  olii  fogyism  would 
feel  if  the  only  paper  in  South  Carolina,  devo* 
ted  to  "  B-o-o-k  F-a-r-m-in’,”  should  sicken  and 
die  in  the  arms  of  its  friends. 

1  will  "second  the  motion”  of  Dr.  E.  R. 
Calhoun,  or  friend  ‘‘ J.  R.  S.,”  either  or  both. 
At  any  rate  I  will  send  you  $5  by  the  1st  Octo¬ 
ber,  whether  I  get  any  new  subscribers  or  not — 
I  toil  I  make  new  ones. 

1  like  the  spirit  of  "  W.  Ba.”  too,  and  hope 
he  may  get  you  a  long  list  of  new  names.  I 
think  we  are  all  waking  up,  and  if  we  will  on¬ 
ly  keep  leaked  up,  your  Farmer  and  Planter 
would  not  only  live,  i.  e.,  not  starve  to  death, 
but  in  less  than  twelve  months  it  would  num¬ 
ber  its  subscribers  by  thecae  thonsand.  That’s 
what  it  ouglit  to  do. 

Thank  "J.  R.  S.”  for  his  ‘‘ Amens ’’ to  the 
motion  to  have  an  essay.  Good  night. 

Yours,  &c.,  G.  D.  Harmon. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  Sept.  6th,  1858. 

Remarks. — VVe  regret  that  several  of  our  fiiend’s 
recent  communications  have  not  come  to  liand  in 
time  to  appear  as  early  as  we,  as  vvell  as  himscU,  de¬ 
sired  ;  blit  tliere  is  no  certainty  in  onr  mails  The  ar¬ 
ticle  above  was  written  on  the  Gib,  and  we  received  it 
on  its  arrival  at  our  office,  on  the  IGlh,  by  which  time 
our  paper  is  usually  made  up,  though  we  are  not  quite 
so  forward  with  our  October  number.  All  comrnuni-. 
cations  intended  to  appear  certainly  in  the  next  month, 
should  come  to  hand  now  by  the  10th,  as  we  are  be¬ 
coming  more  industrious  than  heretofore.  This  is 
creditable  to  our  young  publisher,  and  but  one  printer 
to  assist  him,  press  work  included. 

The  communication  which  appears  above  this,  came 
to  hand  by  the  same  mail.  It  is  dated  Sept.,  1858, 
day  not  given — was  probably  written  before  friend  H. 
received  the  .September  number,  which  seems  to  have 
cjieered  his  desponding  spirits  something  above  the 
zero  point  at  which  they  stood  before  its  receipt. 


Worth  Trying. — Mr.  A  H  Snow,  of  Brunswick, 
Maine,  says  that  afew  applications  of  castor  oil  wilt 
kill  any  kind  ol  warts,  on  man  or  beast,  wiiiiout 
soreness. 


Nottlie  lirstGood  Experiment  of  Dr. Sparkman 

Below  we  take  the  liberty  to  publish  a  letter -mj- 
ceived  from  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  one  of 
the  lower  districts  of  our  State,  and  the  President,  we 
think,  of  the  Society  alluded  to.  We  doubt  not  there 
are  hundreds  of  gentjemen.  in  the  State  who,  if  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  was  introduced  to  tltent  by  their 
IViend.s,  would  as  cheerfully  and  readily  erpbrace  it  as 
has  the  writer,  whose  name,  we  regret,  we  cannot 
give,  as  his  letter  Was  not  intejidcd  for  publication. — 
W’e  take  the  occasion  to  thank  him  most  sincerely  for 
his  gentlemanly  and  prompt  movement  in  the  matter. 

Maj.  Geo.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir  : — I  have  re¬ 
ceived  8  iHimhers  of  the  "Farmer  and  Plant¬ 
er,”  sent  to  me  by  order  of  my  friend  Dr.  Spark¬ 
man.  Enclosed  I  beg  leave  to  band  you  $1, 
in  payment  of  my  subscription  for  the  current 
year. 

I  regret  to  perceive  from  a  notice  in  one  of 
the  numbers,  that  the  F’armer  and  Planter  is^not 
vvell  sustained,  and  that  there  is  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  discontinuance  of  its  publication  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  agricultural  publications  in 
this  State,  to  go  by  the  board.  I  trust  the 
Farmer  and  Planter  may  prove  an  exception. 
I  subscribed  to  the  "Southern  Agriculturist” 
until  it  died  out;  and  also  to  the  “South  Car¬ 
olina  Agricultnrist  ”  during  its  one  year's  exist¬ 
ence.  1  infered  from  the  fate  of  these  papers, 
that  no  similar  periodical  could  live  in  our 
State.  But  as  the  "Farmer  afld  Planter’’  hgs 
weathered  it  through  nearly  9  years,  I  liope  its 
future  patronage  may  be  such  ns  to  secure  for 
it  ft  good  living  the  same  number  of  years  ma¬ 
ny  times  multiplied. 

An  Agricultural  Society  has  been  recently 
established  in  this  District — not  yet  in  full  op¬ 
eration — and  should  your  paper  be  continued, 
I  will  use  some  effort  to  have  it  circulated 
among  our  farmers. 


'  For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Broom-sedge  at  the  Wheel. 

My  Dear  Major  : — I  a  m  glad  to  see  my  friend 
"J.  R.  S.,”  of  Prince  GeorgeWinyaw,  so  much 
in  earnest.  He  comes  out  in  the  right  spirit — 
ready  to  lielp.  There  is  no  use  praying  to  Her¬ 
cules;  we  must  put  our  shoulder  t  othe  wheel. 
It  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  allow  the  only 
paper,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  planter’s  and 
faamers’ interest,  in  the  State,  go  down  because 
there  were  not  enough  liberal  men  out  of  30,- 
000  agriculturists  to  sustain  it. 

Giv8  the  papar  a  list  of  paying  subscribera 
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equal  to  5,000 — one-sixth  of  the  agricultural 
population — and  it  will-take  care  of  itself,  and 
6ght  sufficiently  in  our  behalf--s*make  it  an  in¬ 
dependent  press — not  am  annual  begging  con¬ 
cern  ;  elect  it  for  life,  not  for  a  year — and  yon 
will  find  writers  and  readers  coming  up  to  the 
ranks  without  dunning.  I  will  l)ack  J.  R.  S., 
and  I  second  him  in  the  wish  that  our  salt  wa¬ 
ter  friends  will  join  us  more  heartily  in  the 
work.  Broomsedge. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Encouraging  Remarks— The  Crops— Gyp- 
sum  on  Cotton. 

Maj.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  a 
sul)ScriDer  to  your  journal  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  and  must  contribute  my  testimon)^  to  its 
usefulness  in  my  neighborhood.  F'or  many 
years  it  was  the  only  agricultural  journal  in 
the  State,  as  it  now  is.  Witl  the  formation  of 
a  State  Agricultural  Society,  three  or  foui  years 
ago.^there  sprung  up  a  rival  to  your  valuable 
journal,  which  struggled  for  existence  for  about 
one  year,  and  then  expired.  Having  been  a 
life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 

I  was  much  interested  in  its  journal,  and  ovf  r 
it  early  death  was  a  sincere  mourner.  My  on¬ 
ly  comfort  being  the  survival  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter,  the  offspring  of  an  enthusiastically 
affectionate  parent.  Maj.,  you  are  a  modest 
man,  hilt  permit  me  to  say  that  South  Caroli¬ 
na  owes  you  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  May 
she  soon  awake  to  her  responsibility,  and  pay 
it  with  interest,  Like  the  appearance  of  a 
welc.qme  yieitor,  the  advcjit  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  is  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  with  heartfelt  pleasure — full,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  is,  of  p!ej}sure  and  instruction  to  the 
planters  of  this  section.  . 

In  this  section  of  tiic  State,  since  the  frost 
.  in  April,  we  have  had  an  unusually  favorable 
season  for  cotton.  The  long  staple  cotton  re¬ 
quiring  a  dry  summer,  lias  been  jiecuiiarly  fa¬ 
vored.  The  cotton  has  not  onened  as  early  as 
on  some  previous  seasons^  but  has  a  fine  crop 
of  bolls,  which,  we  believe,  are  safe  from  frost. 
Corn  crops  are  unusually  good  in  this  section, 
in  consequeqce  of  the  recluinatioii  of  valuable 
swamp  lands,  long  lying  idle.  Our  iow  coun¬ 
try  is  intersected  by  many  very  fertile  swamus, 
which,  we  believe,  are  destined  to  prove  a  rich 
resource  to  it.  Planteis  here  have  gone  very 
energetically  to  work,  and  hope  before  long  to 
have  much  of  this  rich  soil  in  cultivation.  The 
crops  on  those  lands  the  present  year,  will  range 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  VV’^e 
make  much  compost  manure  about  here,  the 


resources  bfeing  very  great,  in  fact,  inexhaus-ti- 
ble,  and  the  reclahia’tion  of  our  swamps  will 
enable  the  planters  to  apply  all  of  it  to  their 
cotton  fields,  whicli  must  soon.raise  the  Stand- 
anl  of  the  cotton  crop  very  much. 

We  have  used  Gypsum  freely  this  season 
willi  much  success,  on  rested  lands.  The  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  same  field  with  Gypsum,  is  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  than  that  without  it.  It  is  a 
cheap  fertilizer,  and  seldom  fails  on  Vested 
lands.  Thirty  dollars  manuied  sixt)^  acres  fdr 
us,  and  the  effect  is  really  marvelous.  Pea  crops 
are  good.  Polatoes  are  suffering  from  drought 
and  must  yield  pocrly  unless  we  have  rain 
soon. 

Not  knowing  how  t  stand  on  your  booksri 
enclose  two  dollars. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Black  Oak. 

Pineville,  Sept.  3d,  1858. 

Remarks. — Our  respected  friend  •'  Black  Oak,’’ 
will  accept  our  sincere  thank.s  for  tlie  above  comtouni. 
cation.  The  true  friends  of  the  Fanner  and  Planter 
will  now  have  a  chance  *o  show  their  hands  in  their 
endeavors  to  prolong  its  existence.  It  stands  in  a 
most  critical  and  precarious  position  at  present,  and 
hut  a  short  month  or  two  will  reveal  its  fate.  We 
hope  seiisons  about  Black  Oak  may  continue  propi¬ 
tious,  as  our  friends  are  almost  the  only  planters  who 
have,  at  this  time,  a  flattering  prospect  of  crops,  that 
we  have  heard  from.  Prospects  generally  are  very 
unpromising. 

- - — ft  - 

A  P  ight  with  a  Dog— Deep  Plowing  and 
Horizontal  Rows— Crops,  &c. 

We  rnncii  regret  to  hear  from  an  old  friend  in  Lex. 
ipgton  District,  that  he  had  recently  been  attacked  bv, 
and  had  a  desperate  tight  with  a  large  and  furious  dog, 
wl.ich  he  conquered  and  killed,  however,  but  which  laid 
himself  lip  some  two  weeks.  On  this  and  the  other 
subjects  above,  he  writes  ns; 

1  have  yet  felt  right  giticl  qf  ray  success,  as! 
believed  him  to  be  a  sheep  killer,  any  how.  I 
have, as  little  love  for  dog-s,  especially  sheep- 
liilling  ones,  as  you  ;  and  {  am  particularly  vex¬ 
ed  with  them,  since  I  lost  ail  my  lambs  by  them, 
during  the  past  spring.  The  dogs  have  be¬ 
come  so  choice  in  .  their  diet  aliout  here,  that 
they  seldom  take  an  old  sheep  when  a  lamb  is  to 
be  had.  I  have  long  since  thought  you  were 
correct  in  your  notions  about  the  dog  law,  or 
rather  necessity  of  a  dog  law.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done,  or  we  may  give  up  the  effort 
to  raise  sheep — the  most  profitable  stock  for 
us,  were  they  allowed  to  go  unharmed  by  the 
venetnous  curs  of  the  country. 
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I  ii:ri  inakinir  a  pretty  fair  crop,  esp.^cially  so 

for  the  seasons.  I  ain  more  convinced  tliaii  . 

ever,  as  to  the  ml  vantages  of  deej'  plowiiii;  and  | 

horizontal  rows  in  a  di'V  season,  ,  since  1  have  ' 

seen  the  diiFerc'oce  la.'iween  this  system  and  ; 

•  .  i 

the  oi  l  skinning'  process,  w'ith  rows  rnnninu  ' 

up  and  <lown  j.he  hills,  a.s  if  desi.irned  to  con-  | 

duct  the  water  out  of  the  fields.  <as  tlioiiah  there  | 

u’as  no  use  tor  it  there.  The  reason  that  I  have  | 

<lone  hotter  than  most  ofniy  ncioh.hors.  i.s  j 

owintr  to  my  rows  hoi  lin.tt  the  wat.  r,  wlii'c  | 

theirs  conducts  it  away.  I  am  making'  a  ^ood 

many  converts  about  here  to  df;yp  plowing 

ami  liorizetnlal  rows;  but  wliih’  my  iii  ightiois 

generally  admit  the  advantages  they  sec  in  it. 

they  are  yet  slow  in  adopting  the  system;  hut 

I  think  the  most  of  them  will  come  to  it  after 

a  whde. 

Helow  hqre.  where  the  seasons  h.ave  been 
rather  pi  opitnons,  I  liear  of  but  little  complaint 
of  crops;  but  just  above  here,  aianit  Leesville- 
and  from  tluna;  towards  Salijd;i.  the  dronglit 
.'has  cut  off  both  corn  and  cotton,  on  some 
farms,  at  least  one-half  Ib  lween  Ijere  and  ' 
Edgefield  C.  H,  the  soason.s  have  been  favora¬ 
ble.  and  the  crops  of  cotton  and  corn  mu.'l  lie 
lieavy.  unless  frost  should  come  nnnsnaily  ear¬ 
ly.  1  hear  of  but  very  littb'  sickness,  ami  the 
cow  disease  has  disap[»eared  a.ltogether.  d  lost 
none  but  a  fine  breeder,  from  some  eaiiso  nn- 
knovMi,  on  yesterday.  The  rest  ofmj^liogs, 
are  healthy.  I  have  been  rather  particular  in 
these  seemingly  small  things,  imt  1  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  state. of  the  crops,  the  condition 
of  the  health  of  stock,  as  well  as  that  of  “ /Ae 
rest  of  mankind f'  would  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  you,  which  if  gathered  from  relialile  sources 
from  all  juirtsof  the  country,  would  enable  you 
to  make  up  a  very  interesting  summary  for  tlie 
information  of  the  public,  i  think,  upon  the 
whole,  w'e  have  ahuudaiit  cause  for  thankful¬ 
ness  to  the  great  disposer  of  events,  for  tlie 
abundant  reward  He  lias  Injslowed  upon  our 
labors  during  the  present  year. 

For  iln;  Funner  and  Plaiiler. 

“  jSow  is  the  Winter  of  our  Discoatcot  niatle  , 
(A-dain)  Glorious  Summer.”  i 

iMii.  Editor: — Not  vvitliout  feelings  of  re-  j 
Inctance  liave  1  prevailed  upon  myself  to  pen 
yon  this  article,  fur  I  was  of  opinion  that  yon 
(the  subject  matter  being  of  no  iinpot'lance,  and 
certainly  of  very  little  interest  to  the  coiniiiu- 
nity)  had  giown  quite  lukewarm  as  to  thepuh- 
iicatioii  of  .eertiiin  .  articles  of  at  least  one  of 
yovtr  subscribers,  and  my  opinion  was  based 


upon  those  gentle  sirictnres  accomp.Tiiving  the 
article  of  “No  Fisherinuii  3'**  bowmver,  believ¬ 
ing  that  no  ofiem-e  vva.s  iuleiided.  !  have  taken 
none.  It  is  my  intention  to  review  as  briefly 
as  icaii,  the  piece  appearing  in  \oiir  la.st  issue 
in  relation  to  the  “  ficeet/fe  de  and  twecdle  dam” 
no  ■  pen  ling  between  Mr.  A.  G.  Summer  and 
myself.  Mr.  Summer  is  mistaken  in  lliinking- 
that  I  had  experieiiuod  "fisherman's  luckf  nor 
wa.s  [  a  “victim”  to  such  an  east  wind  as  he 
"o  grapieally  de.serilies  in  hi.s  mother  tongue. — 
B  it  1  must  confess  that  my  dander  teas  a  little 
raised  at  the  uiifair  manner  in  which  he  handles 
my  essay,  and  hence  it  was  that  J  wrote  as  I 
(lid.  liow  was  it,  Mr.  Summer,  that  your  first 
articb'  piildisht's  to  tlie  W'udd  somei l;mg  .(as 
I'Xtracted  from  my  essay)  which  1  defy  you  to 
find  in  it.  J  aliiide  to  the  tact  that  yon  make 
me  call  the  “  Grizzly,’'  “  Carolina  Trout.” — 
Now,  sir.  i  Want  you  t(.)  look  and  see  if  it  is 
used  ill  ilie.'Ciise  in  which  you  nerald  it  over 
the  Ian  I.  .\ijd  yet  you  •'  fact  the  nttisic,  confident 
that  you  liavr  never  inisrcpre.sentcd,”  <A'-c..  &c., 
am!  do  not  scriipl,*  to  insiiiiate  that  I  am  uot‘a 
“scii.'ib  e  writer.”  I  will  .simply  say  that  if  you 
un  Icr.'Lood  my  ess.iy  (upon  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion;  as  \  OUT"  Fi.'cator  ”  piece  makes  you  do, 
30*11  are  at  liiuTty  toeali  me  a  scirsitile  writer  or 
not.  Lfi^  iK  xt  ciuer.s  u[)on  the  full  history  ot'tlie 
Grizzly  Salmoides.  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
finny  :rii*e,  which  in:\v  further  astouisir”  me. 
Iain  indeed  pstonisiied  :  not  at  the  enumera¬ 
tion.  however,  i*ut  beeause  Mr  Summer  sciems 
to  think  that  no  one  has  the  privilige  of  con- 
siiUing  the  authorities  l*iit  liimseH’.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  given  a  full  and  e.xjilicit  account  of  this 
fisli,  Mild  1  u'ant  to  see  some  of  our  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  I'armers  engaging  in  tlie  culture  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ideas  drawn  from  ihi's' full  history . 
My  O[»iiiion  i.-..  tbiit  it  will  serve  him  ahuiil  as 
mucli'-as  a  •' hob- tail  does  a  dog  in  Jly  time." — 
Mr.  yninmer  evidently  does  not  regard  tliis 
“  pet  pond  ”  idea  as  ranking  wrtli  fun-tailed  pig¬ 
eons,  liaiitcUii  ciii(‘keiis,  w'c.  Mr.  Editor,  a  few 
words  to  those  wiio-do  believe  in  “pet  ponds,” 
ami  i  shall  h.ivedone.  Uo  not  expect  to  raise 
(ish  in  any  little  inn  1  hole  which  yoij  shall  00a- 
vlriict  and  ciii!  a  fish  pond,  but  make  a  pond — 
ilie  larger  tl.’o  txhter — supplied  with  good  fresh 
water.  It  is  vain  to  expect  much  from  a  pond 
less  ihun  i  an  .acre  in  size.  He  careful  not  to 
mix  the  ■’ O'-izzly  iSalmoides"  with  any  vaVie- 
ties  excefitiiigsucli  as  are  intended  for  them 
to  feed  upon.  1  have  seen  a  specim'en  of  the 
"Grizzly,’’  not  exceeding  1^  inches  in  length,  de- 
-  vour  til  silver  fish  in  24hours  (marvel  not,  Mi*. 
S.)  1 7io«>  regard  it  as  impracticable  to  attvnipt 
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to  rear  this  fisli  to  per/eci ton  in  any  other  than  a  j 
large  pond.  If,  however,  you  construct  a  pond 
I  an  acre  in  size,^&c.,  &c.,  you  can  count  on 
at  the  least,  three  messes  of  good  fish  a  week, 
t  speak  what  I  do  know  ;  and  I  7iow  regard  the 
red  bellied  perch  as  the  tnore  suitable  for  all 

purposes  than  any  other. 

T.  W.  Woodward. 

■Winnsboro’,  Sept.  7th. 

*Our  friend  is  very  tnuch  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  vve  are  less  disposed  to  publish  bis  articles  than 
those  of  any  otiier  contributor  to  our  columiiB.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  at  all  times  on  any 
subject  calcidated  to  instruct  or  interest  our  retiders; 
but  contentions  of  “  tweedle  dee  and  tvveedle  dam,” 
especially  when  couched  in  discourteous  or  disres[)ect- 
ful  language,  are  certainly  not  iuteres'ing,  nor  are 
they  desirable  for  onr  columns;  and  we  must  suy  to 
our  friends  that  this  rejoinder  shall  lermiitaie  the  <iis-  | 
cusslou  in  the  Fanner  and  Planter. — fin. 


For  tlin  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Cotton  Lands  of  the  Mississippi— Wealth  of 
Uordei'iug  Country,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  Supposing  there  are  those 
who  might  reflect  on  me  for  my  ndvomtcy  of 
the  swamp  lands — -the  lauds  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River— in  the  cotton  region, 
and  that  many  will  rejoice  they  had  not  ven¬ 
tured  into  that  country  witjch  has  Iteen  so  in¬ 
jured  by  the  overflow,  I  beg  your  columns  to 
show  the  immense  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  ceuntry  on  the  east  side — Mississeip[>i ;  that 
there  has  been  much  people  of  my  way  of 
thinking.  Allow  me  to  say,  the  overflow  will 
retard  the  settling  of  tins  country,  but  never 
prevent  it.  God  never  designed  to  give  tlie 
garden  spot  of  earth  up  to  mu.s<iuiloes,  alliga¬ 
tors.  woodchoppers,  timber  thieves,  bear,  deer, 
and  other  vermin,  hut  designs  it  shall  feed  and 
clothe  by  the  hundred  tbou-and. 

Valuation  Valuatioii  Taxable  Taxable 
Counties.  of  land.  of  Imid. 

1854.  1857. 

Bolivar,  $1,973, 599.  $0,495,833. 

Coahoma,  785,055.  3.344,455. 

DeSoto,  3,169,918.  4,710,063. 

Isqnaliana,  2,047.259.  4.259, .574. 

Sunflower,  813,775.  2.406  962. 

Tallahatchie,  1,036.123.  2.872.265. 

Tunica,  934,876  1,987,101 

Washington,  5,082,194.  7.416.162 
Yazoo.  3  255,474.  5,571,555 

Here  are  nine  counties,  more  or  less  to  be 
injured  by  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
having  a  land  property  assessed  in  ’57  at  $39.- 
034.005,  and  67,417  negroes,  worth  here  $47.- 
691.900;  we  might  say  the  whole  is  worth 
90.000.000  in  1858.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  capitol  will  not  protect  itself  against  the 
overflow  ?  Never.  la  short  of  twelve  months 


negroes.  7i  eg  roes. 
18.54.  i3:>7. 

3.069.  5,847. 

1 .926.  3,653, 
10,267.  11,725. 
2,638.  2  927. 
1.513.  1,993. 

2.953.  3,957. 
12,163.  12.556 
9.357.  11. ,185. 
11,438.  13,574. 


that  same  property  of  those  counties  will  be 
worth  100,000,009,  and  continue  to  increase  in 
value  as  certain  as  the  sun  shines  or  wate^ 
runs.  I  passed  the  river  in  May,  June  and 
August.  Lhe  two  firist,  When  rain  was  euery 
where — the  last,  pfospects  began  to  brighten 
only  in  spots.  These  67,417  negroes  may  be 
divided  thus  :  38,708  children,  29,00  field  hands^ 
and  8,700  house  servants,  old  and  superiiume 
aides.  These  30,000  can  make,  when  land  is 
open,  for  10  yeajs,  allowing  one  to  be  an  over¬ 
do  Wj  270,000  bales,  worth  10.800.000  dollars. 
Suppose  an  overflow  every  5  years,  the  crop 
will  not  fall  much  under  250,000,  or  worth 
$10,000,000.  Where,  sir,  can  you  find  such  a 
country,  with  an  overflow  admitted  every  fifth 
year?  Why,  sir,  the  four  years  will  give  as 
good  a  crop  as  was  made  by  the  Jews  of  old. — 
I  assure  you  I  believe  there  are  many  planters 
who  would  make  an  average  of  10  bales,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  overflow.  I  admit,  wdth  my  means 
and  at  my  age,  though  I  am  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  Baptists  you  ever  saw,  I  would  not  dare' to 
fivce  the  water.  I  never  saw  such  heart-rend¬ 
ing  .■eights  as  in  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
in  May  or  June,  and  desire  to  see  such  no  more. 

Yet  if  I  was  a  young  man  of  25  to  35,  with 
as  many  hands — 25  to  35 — cash  to  buy  and  feed 
one  year,  I  would  settle  in  the  swamp.  As  to 
Swamp,  it  is  one  of  the  driest  and  prettiest 
countries  I  ever  beheld — called  Swmnp,  because 
subject  to  overflow,  as  is  a  strip  near  50  miles 
wide.  Many  portions  will  compare,  in  regard 
to  htalth,  lavorably  with  tlie  sand  hills  or  pine 
ridges  in  your  State.  Certainly  I  can  show  20 
and  3M  children  born  per  year,  and  not  over  1 
or  2  or  3  are  lost,  with  proper  attention.  An 
Incnmse  of  full  50  [ler  cent,  in  8  years,  is  no  bad 
ciriterioii  of  health — none  bought.  I  advise  no 
one  to  move.  Why  should  I  be  deterred  or  de¬ 
barred  the  privilege  of  showdng  a  better  coun¬ 
try?  Y’ours,  truly, 

M.  W.  Philips. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  Aug.  24,  1858. 

.  . . 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of  a  Spider. 

Maj.  Seaborn  : — I  see  in  your  August  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  1858,  a  rem- 
e  ly  for  the  bite  of  a  rattle  snake.  Suffer  me*, 
through  your  jiaper,  to  publish  a  specific  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  bite  of  a  spider,  which  I  esteem  by 
ar  the  most  annoying,  having  experienced  them 
lioili  myself.  For  the  bite  of  a  spider,  let  the 
patient  take  a  tablespoon  full  of  common  cam¬ 
phorated  spirits,  and  the  pain  will  probably 
subside  instantaneously,  but  if  not,  repeat  the 
application  a  few  times,  and  all  will  be  right 
again  in  a  few  hours.  I  am  not  the  only  in- 
stauce  myself  of  a  speedy  cure  in  the  aforesaid 
case  by  the  above  means,  &cc. 

Albx.  Moorhead.. 
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Homestead  Exemption  Law. 

^riie  vulne  of  a  Homestead  Kxetnjilion  Law^ 
is  well  set  forth  h\^  a  distiuenished  Jml^e  of 
Tennessee,  as  i'o\\o\vs.—  -Iiural  xiinerican. 

“Secure  to  eaedi  family  whose  labor  may 
have  acquired  it,  a  little  spot  of  fresh  earth  that 
it  may  call  its  own— that  may  be  an  asylum  in 
times  of  adversity,  from  which  the  uiot  her  and 
children,  old  age  and  infancy,  can  still  draw 
sustenance  and  obtain  protection,  though  mis¬ 
fortune  may  rob  them  ol  all  else,  and  they  feel 
they  sMll  are  free — still  entitled  to  walk  the 
green  (uirth  and  breathe  the  freeatrof  heaven, 
in  defiance  and  [)Oteney  ot' the  power  of  aceu 
Ululating  wealth  aiul  (lomiiiecring  of  the  lue- 
t<  nding  ami  andiilious  The  sacredness  ol 
that  consecrated  spot,  will  make  tin  m  warriors 
in  time  of  external  strife.  Those  shoeks  ot  ! 
corn,  said  Xenophon,  inspire  those  who  raiseil  I 
them  to  defend  theni.  The  largest  ot  them  in 
a  field  is  a  prize  exhibited  in  the  middle  ot  the 
State  to  crown  the  conqueror.  Secure  a  home 
to  every  I'ainilv  whose  labor  may  ohtaiii  one, 
against  tlie  weakness,  vices  or  nnsfortupes  of 
the  father,  and  you  rivet  the  aficclious  ot  the 
child,  in  years  of  manhood,  by  a  stronger  tie 
than  any  consideration  that  could  exist.  lie 
will  renieniher  where  he  gamboled  in  his  early 
youtli,  the  stream  upon  whose  hanks  he  feit  a 
mother’s  love,  and  the  green  spot  within  that 
little  homestead  where  sleep  the  loved  and 
lost.’’ 

Remarks. — We  nre  not  much  in  favor  Exemp¬ 
tion  Laws,  but  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  c.xeiuptioii 
of  Homestead,  not  to  e.xceed  a  certain  number  ol 
acres,  would  not  be  a  good  law  in  every  State.— 
Such  a  law,  we  think,  would  have  the  etleci  ol  fixing 
the  population  more  permanently,  and  couseqiieiilly 
of  improving  the  lands  and  increasing  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  products  of  the  country,  which  are  yearly  decrea¬ 
sing  under  our  present  skinning  sy'siem — cvidomly 
growing  out  of  the  fact  of  our  liaviiig  too  nuicli  land 
under  culture,  and  hence  in  Inuning  a  Homestead 
Exemption  Law,  we  should  fix  the  quantity  of  land 
subject  to  such  exemptioiu  to  but  a  very  few  acres. 
A  man  may  live  and  support  a  family  on  ainuch  small¬ 
er  area  of  land  than  would  bo  believed  by  one  man  in 
a  hundred,  and  instead  of  wearing  out.  as  is  the  case 
with  large  farmer,  Ids  few  acres  will  be  improved  and 
the  product  increased  yearly-  In  England  a  man 
with  one  cow  and  a  pig  to  fatten  yearly,  will,  by  the 
application  of  the  manure  made  from  his  cow  and  pig. 
and  a  system  of  alternation  of  crops,  so  as  to  kee{i  his 
ground  always  occupied,  support  a  family  e>qbia- 
cing  wife  and  several  children,  on  a  single  acre  ofi  land. 
But  yet,  here,  talk  to  a  man  about  raising  creditably 
a  family  on  ten  acres  of  land,  even  witli  everybody 
elso’s  land  for  his  hogs  and  cows  to  run  on,  and  he 
would  think  you  a  crazy  hook-farmer.  Point  such  a 
man  to  the  statement  below  of  the  nett  profits  oC  d  40 
acre  farm,  and  not  a  word  of  it  would  be  believed,  but 
he  would  swear  it  was  another  book-farming  fie. 

A  Profitable  Fortt  Acre  Farm. — To 


sliow  that  “tnuch  labor  on  little  land” 
ai’ooniplishe.s,  we  prdTu'iit  a  brief  stiitement 
ilrawii  from  the  nainiishire  Co.  (Ma.ss  )  A g.  So¬ 
ciety’s  I'riuisaclioiis,  there  given  in  the  state- 
iiu'iit  of  Mr.  Stebhins,  of  South  Deerfield,  on 
eiiteniig  his  farm  for  the  premium  oflheSocie- 

‘y- 

The  farm  in  question  contains  4l  acres,  ten 
of  it  worn-out  sandy  land,  when  it  came  into 
his  possession,  over  twenty  years  ago.  But 
“  resolved  to  have  a  better  farm.”  To  this  san- 
j  dy  field  (three  acres  the  first  year)  he  applied 
clay  at  the  rafe  of  fifty  loads  per  acre,  followed 
by  t  w'eiity- five  loads  of  rtianure  and  200  Ihs,  of 
plaster.  This  was  all  plowed  in  together,  the 
laud  planted  to  corn,  and  a  fair  crop  was  the 
result.  Alter  corn,  oats  were  sown,  and  the 
grtimiil  seeded  to  clover.  “By  the  use  of  clay 
and  inanure,”  be  says,  “1  have  made  all  rny 
laiiil  as  good  as  the  best,  and  increased  my  pas¬ 
tures  one  hundred  per  cent.,  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  product. 

As  to  dee|)  plowing,  he  finds  the  best  way  to 
he.  to  employ  the  subsoil  plow.  He  turns  un¬ 
der  his  manure  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
then  subsoils  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  as  deep¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Corn  is  planted  two  years  in 
succession,  the  belter  to  mix  soil  and  manure 
and  10  fit  the  land  for  grass,  ami  he  now  sows 
barley  instead  of  oats,  as  a  more  profitable 
crop. 

The  secret  of  this  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
instead  of  one  hundred  loads  of  manure  as 
fbrmerly,  he  now  makes  three  hundred  and 
fifty  loads,  supplying  his  yards  freely  with  ab¬ 
sorbent  earth.",  and  using  salt,  lime  and  plas¬ 
ter.  to  considerable  extent. 

Ill  18.>4,  the  products  of  the  41  acre  farm  in 
usual  farm  crops,  were  worth  a  iVaciion  under 
$2,000,  the  net  profits  $], IK). 75.  There  were 
twenty-three  acres  in  mowing;  thirteen  acres 
in  corn  and  potatoes,  thre  in  barley,  and  two 
in  wheat.  TTie  reader  may  here  see  that  a  large 
farm  is  not  an  essential  requisite  to  profitable 
Tn.inagement. — Country  Gentleman. 


From  the  Valley  Farmer. 

House  Cleaning* 

BY  HETTXE  MAYFIELD. 

It  fs  Washington  Irving,  I  believe,  who  has 
associated  inseperahly,  the  charming  month  of 
May  witli  house  cleaning,  by  his  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bustling,  busy,  turmoil  of  a 
day  the  good  city  of  Gotham  has  dedicated 
from  lime  immemorial  to  the  deity  of  change — 
that  being  the  general  eeaso#  when  renter* 
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chaiij^e  lioiiiGs.  We  do  not  kiiow  wiiat  are 
llie  neeessities  of  the  cfifs  *  in  that  latitude,  hut 
^vehave  adopted  the  latest  ofour  Hue  {all  wtaath-^ 
er  I'or  our  most  general  house  ctea.ning  ;  fur  of 
Course  Spring  will  bring  with  it  some  necessary 
Changes  in  bedding,  eui  tains,  carpets,  and  the 
patting  ol  hear  Its  and  grtites  in  sttnimer  oriler, 
’.vlien  fires  liave  I-h  cointi  useless.  Onr  reasons 
ior  adopting  Fail  for  this  business  are, — First, 
tliat  there  is  more  leisure,  and  the  long  calm 
(lays  reiidel'  it  more  agreeabie.  H^econd I y,  there 
is  much  [deasure  in  enjoying  I  he  fruits  of  your 
labor  as  long  as  possible.  Tlie  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  everylbmg  arouml  yon  pure,  is  greatly 
prolonged  by  adoptiiu  fall  for  sueh  portions  of 
iioiise  Cleaning  as  ',V(‘ttuvvashing.  paintini;.  &e,. 
In  spring,  yon  scarcely  get  ihrouitli  thejon, 
before  the  Hies  and  dust  are  making  visible 
niarlvs;  but  in  winter,  these  annoyain  es  liave 
been  laid  to  rest,  and  your  eyes  may  look  witli 
satisfation  on  the  works  of  your  hands  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  spring  will  find  all  as  fresh  as  if  newly 
done.  Meanwhile,  all  painting,  esjiecially  that 
exposed  to  the  WeaLher.  lasts  much  longer  when 
done  in  the  fall,  the.  oil  not  drying  so  quickly 
i'S  not  absorbed  ny  the  wood,  but  cooiliines 
wall  the  paint,  and  thus  iireserves  it  longer. — 
We  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  whi  evvash- 
ing  in  spriiiit,  i.  e.,  out  tiuiidings  an  I  fences. — 
Tlie  driving  rains  of  winter  will  w'ash  it  dif. 
unless  the  very  best  preparation  is  used. 

When  you  liave  house  cleaning  un  hand  and 
have  not  enough  help  to  do  it.  vviiliont  inter 
rupting  the  regular  work  of  your  t'anuiy,  it  is 
well  to  make  every  arrangemeiit  so  as  to  ge,  it 
‘■‘with  a  wdl,’’  us  tin-  sailor.-  <;ay.  To  -av.,- 
yourself  from  a  waste  of  sympalhy  witii  the 
ru'd'ul  feelma'S  a  man’s  visage  always  iirdie.at.e- 
on  sindi  tunes,  pi'rsuade  your  im-iiaiid  kF  (o 
the  State  Fair,  detail  your  iru-lie-i  help  ro 
rule  in  the  nursery,  and,  having  bakeii  and 
brew,;  I  as  if  a  succession  of  Sabbath-  w  u'e 
coming  wherein  no  kettle  eon'd  sinir;  arm  and 
equip  your  household  with  iirooms.  hruslies. 
&:c.,  and  let  the  ('arly  dawn  and  dewy  eye  sec 
the  vvo'-k  of  purifieat  ion  goiu”- cui.  “•  i’he  hard 
er  tlie  storm  the  sooner  it  is  ovum-,”  i.s  a  .•'"od 
saying  then.  VVliere  there  i-  a  sup  rmtm  r- 
ary  in  the  family,  w'ho  is  competent  lui  1  r<di- 
able,  let-  her  take  a  room  at  a  time.  Ie..snreiv. 
and  you  will  never  know  the  'ndim-ous  tron'iie 
masculine  humor  has  .so  lawidled  in  d  pieiiii;. 
Be  sure  that  you  have 'everyihiiiir  on  hand  tiiat 
you  need,  soup,  sand,  tirushes.  tacks,  paint,  oil. 
glue,  &c.  It  makes  woeful  waste  of  lime  to 
wait  fora  •“  messenger  to  town  ”  for  half  a  day. 
When  ready,  haveyoiir  pictures,  mantle  orn.i- 
ments,  in  short  all  easily  moved  ariieies  taken 
to  a  riom  to  be  cleaned,  wliile  the  room  it.-^elf 
is  underiioing  a  similar  process,  covering  over 
the  articles  necessarily  left  in  t'ne  apartm  nt. — 
Clean  out  and  ai  range  tlie  clo-ets.  The  car¬ 
pets  having  been  removed,  sweep  off  the  fioors 
perfectly;  then  with  a  long  handled  'Jtravv 
broom,  sweep  the  ceilings  clean  and  also  the 
^val|.s.  If  the,  ceiling  i.s  to  be  whitened  proceed 
with  a  whitewash  brush  (and  the  mixture  in 
receipts  appended,)  by  laving  on  one  coat,  ma¬ 
king  the  strokes  all  the  time  in  one  diiectiori  ; 
wh«n  dry  lay  on  the  sseond  coat,  crossing  the 


j  first  all  the  time.  This  repeat  until  the  de- 
I  sired  color  is  had.  if  any  sjiots  (inqi  on  the 
j»aper,  wlum  dry  rnbthem  oii'vvitli  a  siitTbrusln 
Next  proceed  to  clean  the  windows,  tiieii  the? 
wood  work  generally,  with  brushe-s  tind  ciolhsv 
It  the  paint  is  white,  mix  a  teacup  of  whiting' 
in  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  wasti  witli  it.  If 
the  jiaiiit  is  colored,  soap  .smds  of  hard  soap,  of 
Water  softened  with  sal  soda  will  have  to  lid 
used.  After  the  windows  have  been  washed 
ami  are  dry,  rub  the  glass  bright  with  soft  pa- 
per.-<.  \\  hitiiig  sjiread  on  glass  and  rubbed  off 

alter  drying  with  a  clean  cloth  Will  make  the 
glass  clean  A  mixture  ot  wliiskey  aiid  wa¬ 
ter  vvi.l  also  e.eati  glass.  11  the  fioors  have  no 
grease  on  1  .ein,  need  lint  to  he  washed 

j;ertecily  clean,  gin^^  particular  attention  to 
any  parrs  the  earpegs'^do  not  cover.  The  room 
is  now  ready  fur  the  carpet  again,  jirovided 
there  is  no  papering  or  painting  to  be  done.— 
I’apering  may  be,  and  is  well  put  on  by  many 
persons  for  themselves,  and  (liain  painting  is 
extremely  Simple  work,  sueii  as  the  manager 
of  no  plain  country  iiouse  should  require  pro- 
tesbioiia!  assi. stance  for,  if  she  has  the  training 
of  her  uwu  -ervants,  and  can  command  their 
Services.  The  heavy  furniture  lel't  in  the  room 
-Iionld  of  course  be  juit  in  (lerfectly  neat  order 
before  the  Hour  is  washed,  then  carefully  cov¬ 
ered.  Carpets  should  he  well  and  slraightly 
'ireiched  and'  secured  with  tacks  or  hooks  as 
.<(1111  ‘  late  patents  suggest. 

We  it  for  granted  your  grates  were  put 
in  order  the  tir,<t  thing,  if  they  had  been  re¬ 
in. vel,  «ih1  that  if  you  use  wood,  your  hearths 
had  been  put  in  periect  repair  and  painted  in 
V'liir  spfiug  cleaning.  x4s  the  same  general  di- 
reciioiis  apply  from  cellar  to  garret,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  10  a  lew  jiraetical  hints  about  oaiiit,  pa¬ 
per,  wbifewusii.  cleaning,  furniture,  &c.,  &c. 
(coNCLUonn  in  next  tNUMnna.) 

1  Mi'ORT.'V.NT  Truths  for  Wives. — In  domes- 
t  e  liappine-s  I  be  vvite’.s  infinenee  is  much  irreat- 
er  iliaii  her  husband’s;  for  the  one,  tliefir-t 
can  'C — niiitiuil  love  and  con  fide  nee-- 1  icing  grant¬ 
ed,  the  whole  eomi'ort  of  the  household  depends 
upon  t  Ifles  more  immediately  under  her  juris¬ 
diction.  i>y  her  maifligement  of  small  sums, 
b  r  liu-baii d’s  respectability  and  credit  are 
crcaleil  or  destroyed.  No  fortune  can  stand 
tlie  eonsta III  leakages  of  ext nivagaiuu'  and  vnis- 
ouuingement  ;  and  more  is  spent  in  dimes  than 
women  wn^uid  easily  believe.  The  one  great  ex- 
p<ii-e,  vvhat<‘ver  it  may  be,  is  turned  over  and 
carefully  rcfiecled  on  ere  incurred  ;  the  income 
is  prep.ired  to  meet  it;  but  it  is  isennies  imjier- 
ei'ptibly  sliding  away  whii.di  do  the  miscliief; 
a<>d  this  alone  the  wifeean  sto[i,  for  it  does  not 
come  within  a  man’s  province.  There  is  often 
an  unsuspected  trifle  to  he  saved  in  every  house¬ 
hold.  It  i-not  in  economy  alone  that  tiie  wife’s 
aileniion  is  so  neites-ary,  but  in  those  little 
niceties  whie!)  mark  a  vveli-regulatc'l  house. — 
An  unlurnished  cruet  stand,  a  nii.-siiie  key,  a 
buttoniess  shirt,  a  ciammy  s|)ooii.  a  soiled  table 
cloth,  a  mustard  jxit,  its  ohi  contents  sticking 
hard  and  browm  about  it,  are  several  nothings; 
but  each  one  can  raise  an  angry  word  or  cause 
discomfort. 


